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HOW RHODE ISLAND WAS NAMED 


PROPOSE, in this article, to discuss the question of the origin of the 
] name of Rhode Island. 

The writer whose views on this point I shail examine, in substance 
taught as follows: That the General Court (March, 1644) say, ‘‘ It is ordered 
by this Court that the Ysland commonly called Aquethneck shall be from 
henceforth called Isle of Rhodes, or Rhode Island,’’ from which it is in- 
ferred that we know exactly how Rhode Island obtained its name ; and, in 
fact, that we here have ‘the whole story” and need not look farther. Also 
he believed that the suggestion of the old Dutch name Roode or Red 
Island was quite fanciful, and that it ought to be rejected, and adds: ‘‘ Had 
our shores presented any reddish appearance there might have been reason 
for such an origin of the name; but they do not.’ 

Finally, he held that Verrazano called the island discovered by him, 
near Narragansett Bay, Claudia Island, and that it had nothing to do with 
Verrazano’s allusion to the Island of Rhodes. Now, 


1. ls there a difference of opinion about the place from which the State 
of Rhode Island received its name ? 

The'Colony or State of Rhode Island received by degrees its name from 
the island of Rhode Island. This, I believe, nobody denies. I have in pre- 
vious notes clearly indicated that the words Rhode Island were introduced 
into the long name of the little Republic—the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantation—and got at last the upper hand in it from the 
island, which, as said, had this name for some time before the State or 
Colony received it. The question is not whence the State received its 
name—because this is not doubtful—but how the name of the island 
originated, and how and for what purpose this name was transplanted from 
the Mediterranean to the shores of Narragansett Bay. From the proceed- 
ings of the Court of Election, which speak only of the change of the old 
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Indian name of the island Aquethneck to Rhode Island, we therefore learn 
nothing of the real origin of the name. 


2. Why, in what manner, and in consequence of what connection of facts 
and association of ideas was the name of the Mediterranean tsland of Rhodes 
transferred to the shores of Narragansett Bay ? 

When it is thought that in the above quoted proceedings the whole story 
is plainly told, and in this way the door is shut to all further inquiry about 
the origin of the name, and how and why it was introduced, and throws 
overboard all the suggestions about this point as fanciful and superfluous, I 
cannot at all agree. 

The whole story is told—in a little statement of two or three lines, which 
say only that the Council concluded the island Aquethneck should be called 
henceforth Rhode Island—in a most laconic manner, which explains nothing 
at all, which gives no reason of any kind, which appeared to me, when I, 
desirous of further information, for the first time opened those valuable 
records of the State of Rhode Island, as a perfect riddle, and, instead of a 
plain story, much more like an undecipherable hieroglyph. I think every- 
body to whom we offer these laconic proceedings as a key to the whole 
matter, at once feels that this key opens no door at all, and feels at once 
inclined to ask half a dozen new questions. 

Why and for what reasons did those settlers of Aquethneck choose for 
their uncultivated and still barbarous island that glorious name of the island 
of Rhodes in the Mediterranean ? What distant connection or similarity 
was there between this Indian island Aquethneck and that old-famed 
country of Rhodes, which had been two thousand years the theatre of 
republics, dukedoms, chivalric orders, and of so many and remarkable 
social forms and historical transactions ? This could not be done at a mere 
chance, in consequence of a fancy, of a dream of Clark, or Coddington, or 
one of the other settlers. 

Were there no other antecedents which induced them to take this 
name out of so many others which would have been equally good? And, 
even if suggested by a mere fancy, by a dream, if chosen at random, why 
do you not tell us the interesting little circumstances of this choice at 
random? Chances and fancies have their particular circumstances. Did 
they put the name of Rhode Island and many other names on strips of 
paper, and did they draw lots about it, and gain the name in that way ? 
If so, we wish to know these circumstances, and then we will acknowledge 
that we know the ‘‘ whole story,” and be satisfied. 

All these and other questions suggest themselves in this case the more 
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naturally because the choice of an old classical or Greek name made by 
Clark and Coddington and their councilmen in the year 1644 is something 
quite uncommon, unusual; nay, it is for that time, I believe, a perfectly 
unique fact of its kind. 

It was the first time that an old classical name from the interior corners 
of the Mediterranean was transplanted to the shores of America. Until 
then the Engiish settlers on the shores of New England, of Connecticut, of 
Virginia, etc., had invariably taken the names for their new American set- 
tlements and towns from their home—from England. There were nothing 
but New Plymouths, New Londons, New Hartfords, Guilfords, Stratfords, etc. 
The only antiquity which was admitted until then in the geographical nomen- 
clature was the Christian antiquity taken from the Bible, Jewish names, like 
Salem, Rehoboth, etc. Rhode Island was the first name taken neither from 
the old home country nor from the Bible, but from the heathen antiquity. 
Rhode Island stands in this respect alone in the midst of the mass of new 
American names. But it was a long time after this, in much more modern 
times, when the whole geography of the home country was exhausted, that 
it became the custom to apply also to Italy, and to Asia Minor and Africa, 
and to call innumerable little villages Rome, or Carthage, or Cairo, or 
Cicero. 

The mere fact that the island Aquethneck was called Rhode Island was 
also known to us before the publication of the valuable records of that 
State in the year 1856 ; for though till then exiSting only in manuscript in 
the archives of Providence or Newport, that passage no doubt was often 
read by the historians of the State, and by them made use of. It was not 
this fact that we wanted—a fact which contains no revelation, and which 
leaves us where we were—with the head full of questions. 

It was the ‘‘ whole story” which we wanted, a complete description of 
the proceedings of the court session which came to that conclusion. We 
wished to hear how different names were proposed, what reasons were given 
for each name, and in consequence of which considerations they stopped 
at the name of Rhodes. 

At the time when the notes in question were written I looked over the 
whole volume of the said records to find some hints about these points. 
But I did not discover the slightest traces or indications which could assist 
me, with the exception of the circumstance that there existed already very 
early on the island, or at least on the shores of Narragansett Bay, an Eng- 
lish family of the name of Rhodes. A person of this family name is for the 
first time mentioned in the year 1655, eleven years after the adoption of the 
name, but then as being already for some time in the country. 
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The utter helplessness in which I found myself in this respect convinced 
me that by those records the matter was not settled, that it was still an open 
question, and that, in the lack of historical information, it was not only 
allowed, but that it was even my duty to go back to hypothesis and prob- 
ability ; and therefore I looked around and brought together as many con- 
jectures as I could find. 

Therefore I have stated that some authors believed the name of Rhode 
Island might have something to do with the old Dutch name of Roode Ey- 
landt (Red Island), given long before 1644 to some island in Narragansett 
Bay. Therefore it was interesting for me to find the name Rhodes as the 
name of one of the oldest families of settlers in Narragansett Bay. There- 
fore, it seemed to me in this respect a curious fact that the old navigator, 
Verrazano, the first modern explorer of Narragansett Bay, used the name 
of the Mediterranean Rhode Island in a certain connection with this bay. 

It is very natural that we should feel a disinclination against a supposi- 
tion that the celebrated and wide-sounding name of such a noble little Re- 
public as that of Rhode Island should be given to it by a mere chance or 
fancy, that it should be dropped down on the island of Aquethneck like a 
snow-flake from the clouds. We take many things into consideration when 
we have to baptize a mere individual little child ; how much more so when 
we are to plant a community, a Republic? When these considerations, 
taken by State founders like Clark, are not given, we wish and must try to 
guess them. We strive to connect the baptism of that noble State with 
former history. We feel inclined to procure for it a worthy genealogy. 

I therefore suggest that Clark and his assistants might perhaps have read 
in Hakluyt, that the old celebrated navigator, Verrazano, discovered not 
far from Narragansett Bay an island which he compared to the Island of 
Rhodes in the Mediterranean, and that from this circumstance they might 
have taken occasion to transplant this name to their bay. For a further 
confirmation of this view I may add some apparently insignificant, but I 
believe not unimportant, circumstances. 

First, then, the fact that in the old editions of Hakluyt the English text 
is throughout printed in German, or so-called d/ack letter, while foreign 
names of Latin origin, like the name of the island of RHODES, are printed 
in Roman letters ; so that this name made a great figure in the book, and 
presented itself always to the eyes of the reader of that page which con- 
tained Verrazano’s description of Narragansett Bay. 

Secondly, that in the text of Verrazano’s report it is only said that he 
named the island ‘‘ in honor of the mother of King Francis.”’ But the 
name which, in conformity with this, the island received, is not mentioned 
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at all in Verrazano’s report. He does not mention the primitive Indian 
name of the island. In fact, speaking of it, he mentions no other name 
whatever than that of Rhodes, printed in the obvious and prominent letters 
to which I have referred. From these two circumstances we may perhaps 
arrive at the conclusion that Clark, Coddington, and their English compan- 


Francistus L. 


ions were under the impression that Verrazano had called the island in the 
neighborhood of Narragansett Bay Rhode Island, to which in reality he 
only compared it. 

It is not very probable that they had a copy of Hakluyt’s work on the 
island. They had only vague recollections of Verrazano’s report. That 
large-printed name of ‘‘ Rhodes ”’ remained impressed in their mind, and so 
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they fell upon that name. That Hakluyt had written upon the margin of 
his book erroneously, as I will try to show hereafter, the name “ Claudia 
Island ” was, of course, overlooked or forgotten by them. Who reads mar- 
ginal notes, and, if he reads them, who recollects them? In this way we 
have gained at least a chain which connects the name given by Clark and 
his council with certain historical antecedents. We have destroyed the un- 
satisfactory idea that they grasped at the name of Rhode Island at random ; 
that they hit upon it by a mere chance, in the same manner that some of 
our modern town founders have imparted names by taking them from some 
old dictionary or from Plutarch. 

But are we thus better off? Have we not, to escape one difficulty, 
fallen into another ? Have we gained by our supposition, so well founded 
it may be, a much more solid and deeper historical basis ? Was it not, after 
all, likewise a mere fancy and chance that Verrazano, being at this island, 
recollected and pronounced the name of the island of Rhodes? Why did 
he thus name this island among all the hundred other islands of the globe ? 

It is very essential for our object that we answer this question, and I 
may therefore remind the reader of some circumstances in the life and time 
of Verrazano. Though we know very little of his personal history, still it 
is certain that he sailed for America in the year 1524. In the year 1522 
happened that terrible event, the conquest and destruction of the island 
of Rhodes by the Turkish Emperor, Solyman, who, with an army of about 
150,000 men, attacked, vanquished, and crushed those noble knights who 
till then had gloriously defended this outpost of Christianity in the east- 
ern part of the Mediterranean. The bloody progress of Islamism spread 
terror and confusion through the whole of Christian Europe, and the 
poor ruined island of Rhodes was in everybody’s mouth and mind. Ver- 
razano was by birth an Italian, from Florence—a cavalier of a noble 
family. His sympathies and feelings, at all events, perhaps also his inter- 
ests, were intimately connected with that melancholy occurrence. It is 
very possible that he had relations or friends among those valiant heroes 
who fell two years before on the island of Rhodes, Perhaps, I say, also 
his interests were in some way or other connected with Solyman’s ter- 
rible victory. We know for certain that Verrazano, before going to 
America, had made more than one voyage in the Mediterranean. We 
know, further, that he had navigated in the Eastern Mediterranean, had 
resided several years in Cairo, and had travelled in Egypt and Syria. 
Whether he made these travels for the gratification of mere curiosity, or 
for mercantile speculation, or perhaps from a religious or some other mo- 
tive, we do not know. 
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In fact, we know so little of his life and circumstances that we may even 
ask if Verrazano was not himself present at the destruction and conquest of 
the Island of Rhodes; nay, if he himself, perhaps, was not a knight of that 
noble order, the members of which were after the conquest scattered through 
Italy and Sicily and other countries. That knights of this order were some- 
times occupied in the business of furthering the discovery of America, is 
proved by the example of Pigafetti, who, two years before Verrazano, had 
sailed with Magellan around the world, and of whom we know for certain 
that he was a knight of Rhodes. 

Some time before, the knights of Rhodes had been sent to Syria to sup- 
port a rebel pasha against the Sultan. Could not Verrazano’s so-called 
travels in Syria have had some connection with this military or diplomatic 
mission ? Could he not have been one of those employed by the order in 
Syria? 

These are mere questions, and it can scarcely be hoped that we ever will 
find a positive answer to them. But from all this it appears to me very 
probable that Verrazano’s interests and fate were in some way or other 
affected by the conquest of Rhodes; that by it he was driven from his occu- 
pations in the Eastern Mediterranean, and that this very blow or explosion 
in Rhodes was the cause of his being thrown out to France, and also of his 
subsequent adventures and discoveries on the coast of New England. 

He, therefore, as a Christian, as an Italian, as an Eastern traveller or 
merchant, or perhaps as a Knight of the Order of St. John, had reason enough 
to think of the island of Rhodes when he was travelling along the lonely and 
barbarous shures of North America, and the name of that island offered it- 
self much quicker to his imagination than that of any other island, and he 
used this name in connection with this coast in the same manner in which, 
after him, another Eastern traveller, the celebrated John Smith, when fate 
threw him likewise from the Orient and Mediterranean to the shores of 
America, also applied Eastern names there, which were perhaps suggested 
to him, as well as to Verrazano, by the very contrast of their situation and 
the difference of the Western and Oriental world. 


3. Did Verrazano give the name Claudia Island, or another name, to 
the island which he discovered near Narragansett Bay ? 

Verrazano says, in his report or letter to King Francis I., that he called 
the island discovered by him in honor of the king’s mother (Battezzammola 
in nome della Vostra Serennissima madre). He does not, however, mention 
the name which the island received in consequence of this. Now, it is well 
known that the mother of Francis I, was the Princess Louise of Savoy, and 
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it seems therefore doubtless that Verrazano called the island ‘Isle de la 
Princesse Louise,” or something like it. . 

The name of the Queen of France, the wife of Francis I., in the year of 
Verrazano’s voyage, was Claudia, and Hakluyt, in his edition of Verrazano’s 
report (1582), made the mistake of printing on the margin, ‘‘ The mother of 
Francis I. was named Claudia;” and he therefore, in the same note, 
makes also the name of Verrazano’s island to be ‘‘ Claudia Island,” having 
been misled by Mercator’s map. This erroneous name, introduced by Mer- 
cator and Hakluyt, which was adopted by many of the numerous students 
of their works, crept into the geography and history of the time, and was 
even put down on the maps. Some seem to have believed that the mistake 
was not in Hakluyt, but in Ramu- 
sio, and in the other early copyists 
of Verrazano’s report, and that they 
ought not to have written “ mother,” 
but ‘‘ wife.” 

This, for instance, is the opinion 
adopted by Mr. Winter Jones, the 
English commentator of the edition 
of Hakluyt’s Divers Voyages, edited 
by the Hakluyt Society, in London, 
1850, page 64. He thinks, not that 
the Claudia Island of Hakluyt should 
be corrected and changed to Louisa 
Island, but that we should change 
in the text of the report the word 
‘*mother” to ‘‘ wife.” But sucha 
proposition, I believe, is not admissible, because all our texts and editions 
of Verrazano’s report agree in the expression ‘‘ mother.” * 

Besides this, it is much more probable that Verrazano, in paying his 
compliments to somebody, would be inclined to prefer the Princess-mother 
to the Queen-consort. The mother Louisa was then a much more impor- 


MEDAL OF LOUISA. 


1 This article was written before the contents of the Verrazano map were known to Dr, Kohl, 
who nevertheless was rightly persuaded that Verrazano named the island after the King’s mother. 
Therefore when the map was published in THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HIsTory [IL, p. 450] the 
name of the island was found to be ** Luisa.” Mercator, who confounded the name of the wife of 
Francis with that of his mother, used ‘ Claudia”? on his map, and misled Hakluyt and others, even 
though his map recognized ‘‘ Luisa,” under the form of ‘‘ Briso,” given in Ramusio as ‘* Brisa,” the 
engraver of the latter having by a blunder given this form for ‘‘ Luisa.’’ See also ‘* Verrazano the 
Explorer’? (pp. 54-55) ; see alsothe map, That Dr. Kohl thought that ‘‘ Luisa” stood for ‘* Martha’s 
Vineyard ” rather than Block Island does not affect his argument. 
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tant person in France than the Queen Claudia. Francis I., during his ab- 
sence in Italy, in 1524-25—that is to say, the same period in which Verra- 
zano was in America and wrote his report—gave the reins of government 
to his mother. Louisa was then actually the reigning sovereign in France. 
Furthermore, it may be remembered that at the time when Verrazano wrote 
his letter to King Francis (at all events not before the latter months of the 
year 1525) the Queen Claudia was already dead. She died in the month of 
August of the same year. 

I observe that Mr. Greene, the able biographer of Verrazano, adopted 
the more correct name of Louisa Island, instead of Claudia Island. 


4. Next let us inquire if the Dutch could have given the name of 
‘* Leoode Eylandt”’ to some island in Narragansett Bay ? 

An esteemed writer rejects as ‘‘ fanciful” our suggestion that the Dutch 
name ‘‘ Roode Eylandt” (Red Island) may have something or other to do 
with the name Rhode Island, and seems to be of the opinion that the Dutch 
never could have given to it such a name. Had our “‘ shores presented any 
reddish appearance,’”’ he says, ‘‘ there might have been reason for such an 
origin of the name ; but they do not.” 

Against this argument I may at first observe that in geography many 
objects have received in their proper names the attribute of red, or black, 
or yellow, or white, without their color seeming to justify such an appella- 
tion. The Black Sea, though its waters are as green as those of any other 
sea, has been called black, probably in a metaphorical way, from its storms, 
dangerousness, and threatening appearance. The Red Sea (or Arabian 
Gulf) has been called red, though its waters have a red appearance only 
perhaps at sunset. The Californian Gulf also has been called by the Span- 
iards the Red Sea (Mar Vermejo), because its long-stretched shape had 
some similarity to the configuration of the Red Sea in Arabia. The White 
Mountains in New Hampshire are only white during a certain part of the 
year. The same is the case with innumerable other white and red mountains 
in Switzerland and other mountainous regions. Therefore, even if we could 
freely adopt the statement ‘‘ that the shores of Narragansett Bay present 
no reddish appearance whatever,” still this would be no proof that an 
island could not be called, from one circumstance or another, Red Island. 

But we cannot admit the argument at all. The islands of the said bay 
show, under different circumstances, and at different seasons of the year, 
no doubt, very different colors. In spring and summer, when every tree is 
sprouting, they probably look quite green; in winter, when everything is 
covered with snow, they are probably all white; but in the fall, between 


s\ 
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winter and summer, they show, no doubt, that beautiful red appearance 
for which the trees and forests of New England and of North America in gen- 
eral have always been so famous. One might perhaps say that, instead of 
presenting no reddish appearance at all, there was then in Narragansett Bay 
too much red, and that, as every island was red, it would be foolish to sup- 
pose that the Dutch navigators should have singled out one of them, and 
should have called it, par excellence, ‘‘ the red island.” But it appears to me 
that for this case there is also a provision in nature. In travelling in Canada 
and New Hampshire in autumn it is sometimes observable that, according 
to the positions of the slopes of the mountains to the sun, and according to 
their southern or northern exposure, one side of the valley looks perfectly 
red, while the opposite slope is more or less green. Probably something 
similar happens also among the numerous islands of Narragansett Bay. 

It is, moreover, well known that certain classes of trees—for instance, 
the maple—receive in autumn a brighter and earlier red than others. If, 
now, some Dutch explorers of the bay arrived here in early autumn, and if 
we. at the same time suppose that one island or the other was particularly 
exposed to the cold influence of the northwest, or that it was particularly 
rich in maple trees, whilst the others were perhaps richer in oak or some 
evergreen, then we can quite easily conceive how the Dutch saw this par- 
ticular island amid the green islands as red as glittering purple, and we may 
find it not so unnatural and impossible that they singled it out and called 
it ‘‘ Roode Eylandt”” (Red Island). This is not only natural and possible, 
but, I must add, it is a mere prosaic fact that the Dutch actually did so. 

De Laet, in describing his Nassau Bay (our Narragansett Bay), and in 
relating the discoveries which the Dutch Captain Block made in this bay in 
1614, says (ed. 1630, p. 103) quite plainly that there is also to be found 
in this bay a little red island (‘‘een rodtlich Eylandeken”’). He puts this 
island near his ‘‘ Anker Bay,” the eastern entrance or channel to the in- 
terior of Narragansett Bay. 

The circumstance that De Laet mentions this red island in connection 
with the exploration of Captain Block makes it very probable that it was 
this captain who mentioned, named, and introduced that red island into the 
Dutch geography. It cannot be proved from De Laet that with this name 
Rhode Island was designated. Subsequent Dutch and English authors 
have adopted this opinion. I will not, however, further investigate this 
opinion, because I believe it to be unnecessary for my object, and be- 
cause, as I will soon show, the mere fact that some island (may it have been 
Rhode island itself ?), or another in the neighborhood was called by the 
Dutch Roode Eylandt is sufficient for our purposes. 
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5. Next let us inquire what were probably the particular proceedings at 
the introduction of the name Rhode Island into Narragansett Bay ? 

Now, not only the possibility and reality of a Dutch ‘‘ Roode Eylandt,”’ 
but the whole question on this point, and the question of the existence of 
a family of Rhodes among the early settlers in Narragansett Bay, and like- 
wise the suggestion that the famous road or harbor near Newport might 
have invited the first settlers to choose the name Rhode Island, has been 
denied ; and it remains for us, in coming to a conclusion, to show what we 
have gained in point of history by establishing these facts. 

Our position is, indeed, a very interesting one. We stand with Clark 
and Coddington and their little company of settlers on the shores of that 
beautiful island, Aquethneck, at the borders of that excellent harbor, 
Newport, at the cradle of that remarkable little community, the State of 
Rhode Island, and our task is to find for the child which lies in the cradle 
a worthy and appropriate name—a name which will become at once very 
renowned and important, which, at first given only to the island, will after- 
ward be imparted to the whole flourishing and vigorous State and Re- 
public. We, children of the nineteenth century, know that already ; Clark 
and his planters perhaps guessed it. 

What name shall it be ? the assembled councilmen ask each other: ‘‘ It 
must be something which reminds us of the old country of Europe,” says 
one; and the Indian name Aquethagek, which is, moreover, not euphonious, 
is at once rejected. ‘‘i understand,” says another, who perhaps has been 
with the Pilgrim Fathers in Holland, and who knows the history of 
Narragansett Bay, written by the Dutchman De Laet, as well as that writ- 
ten by the English Hakluyt, ‘‘ 1 was told,” says he, ‘‘ that the Dutch called 
this island, or some other island in the neighborhood, ‘ Roode Eylandt.’ 
This name is said to have been given by that excellent man, Adrian Block, 
the first Dutch navigator who explored this beautiful bay, and who pictured 
iton maps. Shall we retain that name?” ‘‘ It would not be so bad,’’ re- 
marks another councilman ; ‘‘the name sounds very much like English. 
With a slight alteration we could make of it ‘ Road Island’ (the island of 
the roadstead or harbor island), and we would have at the same time an al- 
lusion to the most striking feature to that gem of our island, this beautiful 
harbor,.which may hereafter become the principal road on the coast.” ' 
‘* Yes,” observes another councilman, with a smile, ‘‘ and here is our fel- 
low-companion, Mr. Rhodes.” ‘‘ Rhodes! your name, or at least the 

' The reader may be reminded here that Newport really was once the principal harbor or road on 


the whole southern coast of New England, and that there was a time when a Rhode Island author 
expressed a fear that New York might become as important as Newport, 
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greater part of it, would at once be immortalized, and you would shine for- 
ever as one of the first settlers of this community.” 

At last the principal and presiding man, Mr. John Clark, rises, takes 
the floor, and addresses the silent assembly : ‘‘ It appears to me, gentlemen, 
that you are quite in the right way. Something like Rhode it must be; 
for something like this name seems always to have played or haunted, as 
it were, round our bay andisland. I can tell you another instance of it. I 
have seen this name, or something very similar to it, mentioned in connec- 
tion with our bay and island in the books of the famous English historian, 
Hakluyt.” 

Then Clark tells them all he knows of the whole history of that valiant 
knight Verrazano; how he explored Narragansett Bay and the islands 
in and before the bay ; what transactions he had with the Indians in this 
very harbor of Newport; how Verrazano recollected in this new Western 
World his former travels and adventures in the old Eastern World, and 
especially the splendid and celebrated island of Rhodes, which was just 
then engulfed by the monster Islam, utterly destroyed by the Turk Solyman, 
and where he (Verrazano) probably lost all the fortunes and hopes which 
connected him with the old world. ‘‘ Isle of Rhodes is the only and unique 
name,” concludes Clark, ‘‘which was pronounced on this coast by Verra- 
zano. I myself have seen the island discovered by Verrazano, lying very 
distinctly before our bay on many maps ; for instance, on the map of North 
America by Mr. Lok. Gentlemen, I propose that we haul that island name 
into our bay itself. Let us adopt for our island and community the famous 
name of Rhode Island. It will serve all your purposes better than any 
other, and every one may think and remember at the sound of this name 
what he likes best among the antecedent events on this spot and among our 
expectations for the future. Our friend Rhodes may imagine that a little 
compliment is paid to him. Those of you who have heard of the Dutch 
and of Captain Biock, the second great explorer, who made our bay famous 
in Europe, may fancy that that beautiful crimson color in which autumn 
clothes our whole island, and which Block admired so much, is reflected in 
the name. And those who praise our roadstead, and who expect golden 
times for our harbor, may likewise find in that name a flattering allu- 
sion and a favorable omen for their prophecies. But, above all, let us 
adopt the orthography ‘Isle of Rhodes,’ or ‘ Rhode Island,’ because this 
orthography reminds us of the oldest event in our bay, and includes, as it 
were, all the other allusions as in a nutshell. It is the only chance which 
the Columbus of our bay, the Italian Verrazano, has given us to remember 
his exertions and merits, and to fix them in geography. Besides this, by 
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virtue of this name we shall always have before our eyes the example of 
that once flourishing Republic in ancient Greece which now lies desolate 
under the iron grasp of the Turk, and which never will revive to fame and 
glory again if not here in the valleys and woods of our beautiful New 
Rhodes.” 

A general applause of the councilmen at Newport of course followed 
this speech of Clark, and then they put down in their proceedings that 
short laconic conclusion, ‘‘that the name of Aquethneck shall henceforth 
be ‘ Isle of Rhodes,’ ”’ which we find in the colonial records, and to which 
they, very unhappily for us, did not add a complete authentic protocol of 
all their preliminary considerations and discussions, and probably very long 
and interesting discussions, as they are usual at all sorts of baptisms, at the 
choice of names. 

In the history of the namesgiving of American settlements there are in- 
stances that such discussions about a name have lasted three consecutive 
days. Nay, sometimes the quarrel about a new name went on for years 
before it was all settled aright. It is to the great despair of the historian 
of geography that of such discussions he so seldom finds accurate, complete, 
and full records, which would afford him the most useful information. But 
if he does not find them complete and full, it is no doubt his duty as well 
as his delight to look after scattered relics, hints, and possibilities. If we 
cannot read history, we must spell and guess it—guess it on good, reliable, 
and probable reasons and grounds. In fact the greater part of all that 
our historians prepare for us is often a guess; of course a good guess, in 
the right direction. 

The bridges which lead us from the living present to the past are gener- 
ally in a frightfully ruined state. The threads are extremely thin, full of 
all sorts of knots, and sometimes tattered and torn like old ropes. But 
you are glad even to have found out such an old tattered rope by which you 
can launch yourself into the darknesses of ancient times ; by which you can 
follow and trace, like an Indian at some signs in the bushes and grass, the 
footsteps which conduct you from the conquest of Rhodes, from Solyman, 
and from the adventurous cavalier Verrazano, through the study-room and 
readings of Clark and Coddington, and with a look at the manner of the 
typographical arrangements in Hakluyt, to Narragansett Bay, and our 
present island and State of Rhode Island; and you are equally glad to 
trace out also the little tracks of Dutch navigators, and of other persons and 
circumstances which lead like branches into the same channel. 

J. G. KOHL 
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WILLIAM WASHINGTON appears to have been the predestined paladin 
of the Southern cavalry. His name has become so entirely identified with 
the history of his adopted State, South Carolina, that it is scarcely known 
that he was born February 28, 1752, in Stafford County, Virginia, being 
the oldest son of Baily Washington. 

That we cannot trace his genealogy beyond his father is one of those 
accidents common to a democratic people, who pay little attention to the 
preservation of family records ; and is doubtless in some degree due to the 
destruction of a family residence and removal from one State to another in 
the troubled times of war. 

His correspondence with General Washington bears the stamp of caste 
and culture, though it gives no evidence of the relationship supposed to 
exist between them. Yet there is one fact conspicuous in his life—that he 
was born a gentleman. 

An extract from a sketch of his life says that ‘‘ he was first intended for 
the church, and his education conducted by Rev. Mr. Stuart, a clergyman 
of learning and reputation in Virginia. He acquired especial proficiency in 
the Greek language, and was engaged in a course of theological reading 
when the political troubles of the country induced him to throw aside the 
gown of the student and buckle on the sword.” 

He entered the army as a captain of infantry under Colonel, afterward 
General, Mercer, in the Third Regiment of the Virginia line. He quickly 
gave proof of gallantry and that peculiar courage which in moments of peril 
becomes daring. History shows how, in many battles with the British, the 
masterly management of his cavalry corps turned the tide of success in 
favor of the American arms. 

At Trenton, December 26, 1776, we find that he led one of the attack- 
ing columns on the Hessian lines, and the success of the early part of the 
engagement was due largely to the impetuous and vigorous manner in 
which he pursued the enemy’s pickets, even after he had received two 
wounds. Early in January, 1777, at the battle of Princeton, his prowess 
also contributed to the favorable result. Thus he aided in achieving two 
important successes in the very novitiate of his military career, as they 
tended to revive the drooping spirits of the Americans. 
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His leader, General Mercer, was killed in this battle, and Washington's 
transfer to the cavalry occurred soon afterward. He was appointed a Major 
in one of the regiments of light dragoons commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Baylor. In September, 1778, this corps was surprised and nearly destroyed 
by the British under General Gray at Tappan, a small village on the Hack- 
ensack River. Colonel Washington happily egcaped, and was sent in 1779 
to join the army of General Lincoln, then conducting the campaign in South 
Carolina. 

It was South Carolina’s darkest hour. Lincoln and D’Estaing had 
failed to wrest Savannah from the enemy, who, holding Georgia, now 
turned their combined forces upon Carolina. In October the British agents 
had aroused the Cherokee Indians, and, with predatory bands of Tories, 
they harried the interior portions of the State. Charleston had success- 
fully resisted two attacks, and the victory of Stono (a river so named) 
resulted in driving back the baffled foe. But the ranks of the devoted army 
defending their soil being decimated by sickness and loss, harassed by 
incessant attacks, exhausted for lack of needed rest, ill clothed, worse fed, 
and in numbers not exceeding four thousand, were menaced by Sir Henry 
Clinton at the head of a force of over ten thousand disciplined troops. The 
besieged Americans bravely defended their position for three months, 
but finally flame and starvation combined compelled a surrender. The 
fall of Charleston, on May 12, 1780, was followed by the conquest of the 
whole interior. The object of the British seemed to be a greed for spoil 
of every kind, and to extinguish every smouldering spark of resistance on 
the part of the unfortunate people. A chain of garrisons throughout the 
State controlled and overawed the country, while brutal plunderers pur- 
sued their prey, and the flying cohorts of the bloodthirsty Tarleton—swift, 
pitiless, unsparing—swept the land like a flame. ‘‘ Tarleton’s quarter” had 
become a terrible proverb after the defeat of Buford’s men at the Waxsaws, 
outnumbered as they were by a force of two to one. It was at this period 
that William Washington and other brave men from Virginia and Mary- 
land were sent to the rescue of the struggling State. 

Near Rantowl’s Bridge, on the Stono, he first met his fierce antagonist, 
Tarleton, and gave an unlooked-for check to the hitherto unconquered 
British cavalry. For the subsequent disaster at Monk’s Corner, it was con- 
ceded that Washington was not at all responsible. He escaped only by 
boldly spurring his horse into the Santee and swimming to the opposite 
shore. The British believed that they had accomplished a final victory, for 
the whole State lay prostrate and bleeding at the feet of this remorseless 
and powerful foe; and Sir Henry Clinton, leaving Lord Cornwallis to - 
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hold the conquered province, sailed from Charleston to New York. In 
the end this proved a fatal mistake, combined with a proclamation calling 
upon the people to rally to the royal standard and bear arms against their 
brethren. 

The smouldering spirit of patriotism sprang again into life, stimulated 
by the brutal Colonel Balfour's execution of the beloved Hayne. Then 
began that brilliant career of partisan warfare which has made forever 
famous the names of Marion, Sumter, and William Washington. 

We cannot follow the almost marvellous exploits of the ‘‘ Swamp Fox”’ 
and “ Game-cock” of Carolina, to their final splendid success, as Simms’ 
History so graphically describes it; but turn to December 4, 1780. It was 
on this occasion that Colonel Washington showed himself an admirable strate- 
gist by the capture of a post near Camden, commanded by Colonel Rugely. 
Marshall’s ‘‘ Life of Washington” says that Morgan and William Wash- 
ington were detached to cover a foraging party, hoping to surprise and 
capture a force of the enemy who threatened them. But being warned 
they retreated, so that Morgan’s object was defeated; yet Colonel Wash- 
ington, being able to move with more celerity, and penetrate deeper into 
the country than the infantry, hearing that a party was stationed at Ruge- 
ly’s farm, resolved to make an attempt on them. He found them posted in 
a logged barn, strongly secured by abatis, and completely inaccessible to 
cavalry. Force being of no avail, stratagem alone could be resorted to with 
success. Washington painted the trunk of a pine and mounted it on a 
carriage, so as to resemble a field- piece, and parading it in front of the enemy 
required them to surrender. Alarmed at the prospect of a cannonade, the 
whole party, consisting of one hundred and twelve men, with Colonel 
Rugely at their head, surrendered themselves prisoners of war. Amid the 
prevalent carnage and peril, this adroit and bloodless victory was the theme 
of congratulation and merriment. But there was more stirring work for 
Colonel Washington to do. 

General Greene had been sent to take command of the Southern army, 
December, 1780, and with energy and skill addressed himself to the work 
of recruiting and drilling his men, and informing himself of the plans and 
movements of the enemy. The Tories in the western part of the State were 
engaged in a series of raids and excesses hitherto unchecked. Greene de- 
tailed Morgan and Washington to deal with them. 

When Morgan reached the designated region he ordered Colonel Wash- 
ington, with a regiment and two hundred horse, to attack the enemy. 
Coming up with them near Hammond’s Store, and dashing upon them in 
an impetuous charge, Washington completely routed the whole command. 
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This brilliant action astonished and dismayed the enemy, followed as it 
was by Colonel Simonds, of Washington’s command, successfully attacking 
and dispersing a large body of militia. 

In Graham’s ‘‘ Life of Morgan” a letter from Morgan to Greene gives an 
account of this action. ‘‘ On the 28th I dispatched Lieutenant-Colonel Wash- 
ington with his own regiment and two hundred militia to attack the enemy. 
They retreated, but he overtook them at Hammond’s Store. Washington 
extended his mounted riflemen on the wings, and charged them in front with 
his own regiment. They fled with the greatest precipitation. One hundred 
and fifty were killed and wounded, and about fifty taken prisoners. What 
makes this success more valuable it was attained without the loss of a 
man.” 

The British were alarmed at these victories, and, anxious for the safety 
of their strong post at Ninety-Six, Lord Cornwallis ordered Tarleton to 
check Morgan’s career at all hazards. Instant action followed this com- 
mand, and Tarleton advanced to meet Morgan with twelve hundred men, 
five hundred of whom were of that brutal, sanguinary legion that had swept 
the country carrying desolation in their tracks. 

Cornwallis co-operated with Tarleton by marching his forces to intercept 
Morgan and cut off his retreat. They apparently imagined that the Ameri- 
can general would not give them battle ; but in this were fatally mistaken, 
for there was to follow the hard-fought, close-contested, glorious battle of 
the Cowpens. 

A brief sketch of the patriot cause at this time seems appropriate. 
Gloomily had 1780 closed upon the Continentals. In the North, among the 
Jersey hills, the commander-in-chief was with his decimated army, half 
starved, haif naked, half frozen, as his own pen graphically describes, in a 
letter written from Morristown to his brother-in-law, Colonel Fielding Lewis, 
and first published in THE MAGAZINE, — 

De Ternay, whom the devoted Lafayette had brought to aid our cause, 
was shut up in Narragansett Bay by the British fleet sent out to succor 
Clinton. The discovery of Arnold’s treason had saved West Point from 
falling into the enemy’s hands. In Virginia the traitor, having savagely 
turned his sword against his own people in the bitterness of revenge and 
hate, and defying capture, ravaged the country with brutal severity. So 
gloomily had 1780 closed ; 1781 opened in denser gloom. Suffering and dis- 
satisfaction had sent thirteen hundred men marching to Philadelphia to 
demand redress of Congress. Cornwallis was master of South Carolina, 
General Gates was defeated, and the Baron De Kalb killed. The defeat 
and disaster at Camden was a crushing blow. By a chain of events the 
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Carolinas seemed to have become the debatable ground, upon which some 
writer said “‘ the struggle for independence was to be determined.” 

It was a bright, bracing January day, when bold Dan Morgan broke 
camp on the little Pacolet River, in Spartanburg County, and moved up 
the main road, hearing of Tarleton’s approach. At sunset he halted in the 
open wood called ‘‘ Hannah’s Cowpens,” and told his soldiers that here 
they should grapple with the tiger Tarleton, whose legion was eleven hun- 
dred strong. Morgan’s command numbered eight hundred ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Washington commanded the Third Dragoons. We can only detail 
the brilliant and effective part William Washington played in this drama 
of war, which so many historians describe. In Lee’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
War in the Southern Department,” in Marshall’s Life, and in Simms’ 
‘‘ History of South Carolina,” it is especially noted. 

Of the disposition of troops at this battle Lee says: ‘‘ Washington’s 
cavalry, re-enforced with a company of mounted militia armed with sabres, 
was held in reserve, convenient to support the infantry and protect the 
horses of the rifle militia, which were tied, agreeable to usage, in the rear. 
A part of the enemy’s cavalry having gained our rear fell on that portion of 
the militia who had retired to their horses. Washington struck at them 
with his dragoons and drove them before him. Thus by simultaneous ef- 
forts the infantry and cavalry of the enemy were routed.” 

Toward the conclusion of the conflict there occurred a personal tilt be- 
tween Tarleton and his gallant antagonist that characteristically displayed 
Washington’s reckless courage as well as the devotion he inspired in his 
men. Simms says that, excited by the prospect of capturing the formida- 
ble leader whose successes had caused such disaster to the Carolinas, Wash- 
ington rushed onward so rapidly that he was far in advance and separated 
from his command. ‘‘ Tarleton beheld this and turned upon his pursuer. 
He was supported by two of his officers, one of whom crossed swords with 
the pursuing American. The blade of the latter being of inferior temper 
broke in the encounter, leaving him at the mercy of his foe. At this mo- 
ment, when a second blow would have brought him to the ground, a little 
henchman, not fourteen years old, who was devoted to his master, and car- 
ried no other weapon than a pistol at his saddle bow, seasonably rode up 
and discharged its contents into the shoulder of the Briton. Lee says that 
this brave boy was his bugler. The assailant’s arm fell powerless, but the 
other officer occupied his place. His sword was lifted with deadly intent 
above Washington’s head, when the blow was broken by the interposition 
of the sword of Sergeant-major Perry.” 

A bullet from Tarleton’s pistol, aimed at Colonel Washington, struck 
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his noble horse and brought him to the ground. The timely approach of 
the Americans arrested any further attempt of the British upon their leader. 
Thus, ‘‘ the moment was lost and the flight resumed.” 

In the game of generalship between General Greene and Lord Cornwal- 
lis, the best military authorities assert that Greene played his part in a most 
masterly manner. His retreat was admirably conducted. Colonel William 
Washington was constantly with him, rendering efficient and material aid 
in foiling the enemy. His quick eye and prompt thought were evidenced in 
the message sent to General Morgan (mentioned in Graham’s Life) by 
Colonel Washington at Cowpens, when the enemy made an impetuous 
but disorderly dash. In an instant the word flashed from the champing 
cavalryman to his commander: ‘‘ They are coming on like a mob; give 
them a fire and I will charge them.” 

After this brilliant battle Congress presented a gold medal to General 
Morgan, and silver medals to Colonels Howard and William Washington. 

On March 15th, at Guilford Court-house, the opposing armies met again. 
It was an obstinate and sanguinary engagement; a day of peril and sus- 
pense. Here, in the most critical moment of this unfortunate action, Colonel 
Washington’s imperious courage shone conspicuous. 

In the face of a murderous fire he charged the regiment of Guards, com- 
manded by Colonel Stewart, who fell mortally wounded. 

Seeing an officer surrounded apparently by his staff, and supposing it 
was Lord Cornwallis, Colonel Washington dashed forward to take him 
prisoner. At this moment his cap fell from his head, and he leaped heed- 
lessly to the ground to recover it. Following closely at the head of his 
cavalry, the second officer, at this critical time, was shot through the body 
and became incapable of managing his horse. The animal wheeled and 
galloped back. Believing that Washington had directed the movement, the 
whole column turned and followed. In Warley’s eulogy upon Colonel 
Washington, he says, alluding to this incident: ‘‘ This action alone saved 
the remnant of the British Guards from destruction.” 

Lee’s account of the battle at Guilford states that Washington’s cavalry 
was placed upon the right flank of the Continentals ; and that during the 
action, anxious to aid his brave countrymen, he effectively introduced 
Lynch's battalion of riflemen upom Colonel Webster’s flank. 

Historians state that ‘‘no engagement in the course of the war reflects 
more honor on the courage of the British troops” than that of Guilford ; 
but it was dearly bought, in a heavy loss of men and officers—notably their 
two best officers, Lieutenant-Colonel Webster and Colonel Stewart of the 
Guards. After this engagement Lord Cornwallis broke camp, marching 
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first to Cross Creek and afterward to Wilmington, North Carolina, where 
he arrived on April 7th. 

The campaign of 1781 in South Carolina and Georgia was uncommonly 
active. As is stated by historians, the importance of the object, the talents 
of the commanding generals, the courage and sufferings of the army, the 
miseries of the inhabitants, gave to the contests for these States a degree of 
interest rarely bestowed upon military transactions. The extensive line of 
works maintained by Lord Rawdon presented to General Greene many ob- 
jects which it was probable he might strike to advantage. He moved from 
Deep River on April 7th, and encamped before Camden on the 19th, within 
half a mile of the British works. Waiting for some event to bring about 
an action Greene retired a short distance and encamped on Hobkirk’s Hill, 
about a mile and a half from the town. On the 24th the army was in order 
of battle. An opportunity occurring for Rawdon to attack his enemy to 
advantage, he marched out of town, and, keeping in a swamp, made a cir- 
cuit, thus unnoticed gaining the American left. The British advanced with 
narrow front, which Greene perceiving, he attacked the flanks with infantry 
and advanced on the front with fixed bayonets. 

To complete their destruction Colonel Washington was ordered to press 
their left flank and charge them in the rear. The thick undergrowth and 
felled trees which obstructed his course compelled him to make so extensive 
a circuit that he came into the rear of the British at a greater distance from 
the scene of actionthan was intended. Coming upon the medical staff and a 
number of army followers he delayed to take their parole, which consumed 
so much time that he did not reach the rear of the British until the battle 
was nearly ended. 

General Greene having ordered a retreat, Colonel Washington with his 
command also retired, but with the loss of only three men, bringing with him 
fifty prisoners, among whom were all the British surgeons. The Americans 
were followed by the enemy for several miles, some sharp skirmishing taking 
place ; but the pursuit was finally stopped by a vigorous charge made by 
Colonel Washington ona corps of British horse who led the van. This assault 
surprised and completely routed this corps, while the infantry retreated pre- 
cipitately into Camden. Thus the battle of Hobkirk’s Hill was ended ; the 
commander of the British cavalry, Colonel Coffin, having been compelled 
to make a disastrous and rapid retreat, flying for safety, as the infantry 
had done, into the town. 

It had now become evident to the British that they could no longer 
maintain their foothold in the interior, but must concentrate their strength 
in the low country. Thus they were kept continually on the defensive, 
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struggling, with waning hopes, to hold their ground, while harassed and 
pressed by foes whose hopes were brightening as their audacity increased. 

Sumter, Marion, Hampton, and others were making daily incursions 
upon the enemy, finally driving them for refuge into Charleston. Colonel 
Wade Hampton on one occasion charged a party of dragoons within a 
few miles of the city, took fifty prisoners, and after parading them before 
the very eyes of the outposts carried them off in triumph unmolested. 

The only place of any importance that the British now retained in the 
State besides Charleston was Orangeburg, which Lord Rawdon had left 
under the command of Colonel Stewart, with nearly three thousand men. 
In order to provide for his men Colonel Stewart was soon compelled to 
change his position, and took ground near the junction of the Congaree and 
Wateree rivers. Here the two hostile armies lay watching each other 
like tigers when about to spring, separated by wide rivers which prevented 
any sudden surprise, while the tropical heat of the weather unfitted the troops 
for active operations, save the capture of convoys and foraging parties. 

During this interval in the tempest of war, while, as it were, the winds 
held their breath and the storm was still, ready to burst forth again with 
redoubled fury, the darkness of the lowering cloud was at times illu- 
mined by the lightning flash of Colonel Washington’s brilliant exploits. 
Restless and ever ready for a daring dash, the courageous cavalryman re- 
peatedly distinguished himself by bold and efficient service, notably by 
cutting off and capturing two important bodies of the enemy’s horse. So 
active and audacious were these continuous attacks upon the British pro- 
vision trains that every wagon which reached them was dearly bought with 
blood. General Greene, referring to the exploits of his cavalry in these 
expeditions, avowed that they were ‘‘ unsurpassed by any in the world,” 
while he declared of Colonels Henry Lee and William Washington that dur- 
ing the whole of his Southern campaign they were to him as ‘‘ zs eye and 
his arm.” 

The risk and difficulty of maintaining communication between Orange- 
burg and Charleston, and of procuring provisions for his troops, com- 
pelled Colonel Stewart to change his position. He took post at Eutaw 
Springs, where, on September 8, 1781, the last great battle of the Revolu- 
tionary War in South Carolina was fought. It was also the last in which 
Colonel William Washington participated. 

American historians have fully described the battle; the limit of this 
article only permits a detail of the part taken by Colonel Washington, 
who, with his cavalry, formed the reserve. The British were drawn up in 
single file, their right resting on Eutaw Creek, with Coffin’s cavalry sup- 
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porting the left. In their rear was a cleared field, with a strongly built 
brick dwelling-house. Major Majoribanks, with a body of choice British 
infantry three hundred strong, was posted in a dense thicket on the border 
of the creek. When, after the first check of the Americans, General 
Greene ordered the second line to charge bayonets, they bore back the 
enemy in confusion. 

Colonel Lee followed up the attack, Williams charged the centre with 
his Marylanders, and the whole British front gave way. But they rallied 
again around the brick house, pouring from its windows a galling fire 
upon the Americans. Major Majoribanks still holding his ground in the 
thicket by the creek, it became necessary to dislodge him, and here General 
Greene had made a most fatal mistake. Instead of pouring a tremendous 
fire from the artillery that he had captured upon the wood which screened 
the British reserve, he rashly ordered Colonel Washington to charge Majori- 
banks’ position. With that impetuous courage which does not pause to 
weigh chances when ordered to fight, to hear was to obey, and Washing- 
ton, if commanded, would have charged upon Gibraltar or the Malakoff at 
the-head of his dragoons, riding onward to his death as resolutely and un- 
swervingly as the immortal Nolan at Balaklava. 

Gallantly the noble leader, followed by his men, dashed upon the tangled 
mass of thicket which formed an impenetrable abatis around the British 
foe. But neither their horses’ strong breasts nor the keen edge of flashing 
sabres could force the passage through. Again and again with desperate 
valor he strove to reach the enemy, who, from their covered position, 
poured volleys of musketry into his ranks, which told with fearful effect 
as men and horses went down before the fatal fire. All of his officers but 
two had fallen, and at last, severely wounded, with his horse shot under 
him, and unable to extricate himself, he was captured by the enemy. He 
remained prisoner of war for but a brief period, as the battle of Eutaw, which 
overthrew the British power in South Carolina, was speedily followed by 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown. So at last peace and inde- 
pendence crowned the long-suffering and distracted country. 

Says Simms: ‘‘ With sword in hand, followed by his cavalry, Washing- 
ton furiously charged the British and put them to flight.” This was in the 
earlier part of the engagement, of which Simms says: ‘‘ Colonel Stewart, 
leaving his dead unburied, his wounded to the humanity of Greene, break- 
ing the stocks of one thousand stand of arms and destroying his stores, 
abandoned his position, retreating with precipitation before his enemy.” 

From the inception to the end of this great war William Washington 
served his country bravely, constantly, and indefatigably, his prowess turn- 
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ing the tide of battle on many a glorious field. His career was a brilliant 
one, winning for him immortal laurels in the great war drama of Liberty. 
And when the battle-scarred hero hung up his shattered armor over the 
altar of Mars, where he had worshipped so long, it was to kneel with 
knightly grace before another shrine more soft and subtle, but not less ab- 
solute in its influence. 

Colonel Washington had become deeply attached to one of Carolina’s 
fair daughters, Miss Jane Elliott, her family being one of the oldest and 
most honored in the State. Nor did valor and manly worth fail to win 
their reward in responsive love, and soon after the return of peace 
they were married. The turmoil and strife being over, the patriot soldier 
became the honored and useful citizen, living in ease and affluence, en- 
joying with his home happiness, the love and confidence of his country- 


men. 
Agriculture, that noble pursuit of which Cicero says ‘‘ Nothing is more 
worthy of a freeman,” absorbed his attention, the rearing of thoroughbred 
stock being a specialty. Taking an active interest in public affairs, he 
served as legislator in the councils of the State, but modestly declined to be 
made Governor, because he was not a Carolinian, ‘‘and that he could not 
make a speech.”” When the country was again threatened with war during 


President Adams’ administration, and General Washington once more called 
to the head of our armies, his appreciation of the services of Colonel William 
Washington was evidenced by his prompt appointment upon the personal 
staff of the commander-in-chief, with the rank of Brigadier-General. His 
letter responding to the offer of promotion indicates the superior merit of 
the writer, whose modesty was equalled by his valor. 

The handwriting of the letters of the same correspondence between the 
General and Colonel William Washington is, on the part of the bold. and 
daring dragoon, a fine, graceful, flowing hand of almost feminine delicacy, 
quite setting at naught the slur his antagonist Tarleton viciously aimed 
at him in conversation with a lady of Charleston, who was taunting the 
British officer with his flight from the field of Cowpens. Tarleton re- 
sponded, ‘‘ Your boasted Colonel Washington may fight well, but is, I hear, 
so illiterate that he cannot write his name.” The spirited Southern woman 
gave a meaning glance at Tarleton’s hand, which had been severely 
wounded by a blow from Colonel Washington’s sabre in the close conflict 
of retreat (tradition says he cut off Tarleton’s finger), and sharply answered, 
‘*Tf Colonel Washington cannot write his name, sir, he evidently knows 
how to make his mark.” Another characteristic anecdote is given in Wat- 
son’s ‘‘ Men and Times of the Revolution,” of American wit against British 
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effrontery. He says: ‘‘ When Cornwallis’ army passed the residence of 
Colonel Ashe, in South Carolina, his wife remained to protect the place, and 
was visited by Lord Cornwallis and Colonel Tarleton. In the course of 
conversation the latter remarked that he had a great desire to see his 
famous rival in partisan warfare, Colonel Washington, to which Mrs. Ashe 
fearlessly replied, ‘If you had looked behind you, sir, at the battle of the 
Cowpens, you would most certainly have seen him.’” The retort was severe, 
as the fact was notorious that Washington was in full chase of Tarleton per- 
sonally for a considerable distance on that occasion. 

In alluding to the Cowpens medals, the statement was omitted that the 
work was executed under the direction of Thomas Jefferson, and that they 
were designed by two famous French medallic artists, Du Pré and De 
Vivier. In Colonel Washington’s character we mark the marvellous com- 
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bination of bold wisdom and wise bravery, courage tempered by reason, 
and prudence warmed by valor ever aglow for action. Dispensing generous 
hospitality, honored, esteemed, beloved, his life passed tranquilly, until 
March 6, 1810, when, after a painful illness, he died universally lamented, 
and was interred in the secluded family burial-ground near Rantowl’s Bridge. 
This spot had been the scene of one of his exploits during the Southern 
campaign ; while the memory of his revolutionary glory is proudly cherished 
by his countrymen. He was called the ‘‘modern Marcellus” and the 
‘* Sword of his Country.” 

The beautiful outflow of benevolence and charity in a character so dis- 
tinguished for dauntless courage was evidenced in the generous disposal of 
his pay as a member of the Legislature, which was always bestowed by him 
upon the poor of his parish. Tradition also brings down to us another 
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practical proof of this noble trait, in the generous aid he bestowed upon the 
remarkable author of ‘‘ Common Sense,” when information was made public 
that he was in Philadelphia and in great destitution. Colonel Washington, 
who thought the services he had rendered to the United States by his 
spirited incisive writings entitled him to high consideration, upon hearing 
the account of his distress and destitution immediately sent him the present 
of one hundred guineas. When, after death, the body of Colonel Washing- 
ton was being prepared for burial by his friends, they discovered the ghastly 
scar of a terrible wound extending almost across his broad chest. Sending 
for his son they inquired how it had been received, and where? The reply 
was he never knew of its existence before upon his father’s body, as he 
never in any way alluded to his warlike exploits or ‘‘ hair-breadth ’scapes” 
either to his family or friends. Accurate accounts of his personal appear- 
ance, when living, state that he was of heroic size, six feet three inches in 
height, superbly proportioned. He was ruddy in coloring, with the leonine 
type of tawny, auburn-tinted hair and beard. 

When the grass was growing green upon the hero’s grave, his widow 
presented with her own hand to the Washington Light Infantry the cele- 
brated crimson flag which he had waved over the hard-fought field of Eutaw 
Springs. She had made the banner for her brave lover, cutting the rich 
silk of her dress unstintingly to serve the needed purpose, and giving it to 
him with a flower—the rose-bud she had worn on her bosom. Upon one 
of the bronze panels cast by Powers of New York for the Cowpens monu- 
ment is an inscription alluding to this flag : ‘ 


‘ The glorious standard which at Eutaw shone so bright, 
And as a dazzling meteor swept thro’ the Cowpens deadly fight.” 


The flagstaff is surmounted by an eagle with his talons clinging to a 
ball. When presenting it to the Washington Light Infantry, the widow of 
Colonel William Washington said: ‘‘In committing this banner to your 
care I feel assured that I place it under the guardianship of a band of citi- 
zen soldiers who will on no occasion suffer its purity or lustre to be tar- 
nished.” It was borne by the Light Infantry at the Yorktown Centennial, 
and has been in their custody since April 19, 1827, when it was presented 
to them by Mrs. Washington. 

On February 22, 1827, it was suggested by Captain Henry Ravenel that 
the Washington Light Infantry should erect a monument to the memory 
and over the remains of Colonel William Washington and his wife. It was 
found to be impracticable to place a suitable monument within the limited 
space of the family burial-ground without disturbing other tombs. The 
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only surviving child of Colonel Washington objected to the removal of the 
remains elsewhere. Magnolia Cemetery, near Charleston, was finally fixed 
upon as the location, with the approval of the relatives, and in this lovely 
spot, near the banks of the Cooper River, the monument now stands, a fit- 
ting memorial, as the inscription indicates, to ‘‘ virtue and valor.” 

The north side of the monument is inscribed : 


William Washington 
A native of Virginia 
Lieu’t. Colonel of Cavalry 
In the Revolutionary Army of the 
United States. Born 28t of February 1752 
Died 6" of March 1810, 


COWPENS. 


On the south side we find the following : 


Jane Washington a native of South Carolina 
daughter of Charles Elliott, And wife 
of Lieut Colonel William Washington 
Born 14" of March 1763, died 14 of Dec 1830 


EUTAW SPRINGS, 
The east side inscription indicates : 


The Remains of Lieut Col W™ Washington 
And of Mrs Jane Washington, Repose in the 
secluded burial ground near Rantowls Bridge 
In the Parish of St Paul 

The Washington Light Infantry of Charleston 
S.C. The honored guardians of the standard 
of Col Washington’s Regiment, Received from 
the hands of his widow, on the 19" April 1827 


ELLA BASSETT WASHINGTON 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CHARLESTON, October 19", 1798. 


DEAR Sirn—Your letter of September the 27°" I received a few days ago by Major Simons, In 


conformity with your request I have enclosed a List, which consists of such persons who I have reason 
to believe are desirous of obtaining Commissions in the army, and who I believe to be qualified to fill 
the respective grades to which they are recommended. I have forwarded the List altho’ incomplete, 
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being strongly impressed with the necessity there is that appointments tho’ partial should be made 
without loss of time. I beg leave to suggest the propriety of giving the General officers the power of 
appointing the inferior officers who are required from the States where they reside, I think that they 
might be safely entrusted with the power, so that they would be the most competent judges of the pre- 
tensions of the candidates for office. I am so little acquainted in Georgia or North Carolina that I 
don’t know of any persons whom I could recommend as being qualified for Commissions in the 
Army. 

I had indulged the pleasing hope that I had made a final retreat into the peaceful shades of re- 
tirement, but I shall not hesitate at this momentous crisis when I shall have my appointment offi- 
cially announced (for at present I know nothing of it except what has appeared in the public Prints) 
to obey the summons of my country, especially when I know that the army is to be commanced by 
a Chief for whom I have always had the greatest respect and veneration, 

Please to make a tender of my best respects to Mrs Washington. 

I am Dear Sir 
With the highest respect and esteem 
Y‘ very ob’d' Ser’vt 
W. WASHINGTON 


[This letter is endorsed in General Washington’s handwriting, ‘‘ Received Nov— 1st ——.”] 


Another letter from Colonel to General Washington is in acknowledgment of the receipt of the 
medal commemorating his brilliant services at the battle of Cowpens. This medal was of silver, 
bearing the following inscription in Latin: **Gulielmo Washington legionis equit prafecto ; Comitia 
Americana.” It has upon it the view of the battle of Cowpens, with Colonel Washington leading the 
charge of his cavalry upon the enemy. Above, there is a flying figure of Victory, with laurel crown 


and palm beneath. The reverse side is inscribed in seven lines within a wreath of laurel tied by a 
bow at top and bottom: ‘* Quod parva militum manu strenue prosecutus hostes virtutis ingenitze 
preclarum specimen dedit in pugna ad Cowpens Xvi Jan. MDCCLXXxI.” 


CHARLESTON, Nov' 7% 1790 


Sir—Your Excellency’s favor of M—— 25‘* accompanied with a Medal struck by order of the 
late Congress, I have received, 

This flattering mark of respect conferred on me by the Representatives of my Country will make 
an indelible impression of gratitude on my mind. The people of the State indulge themselves with 
the hope that your Excellency will pay them a visit the ensuing year, it will give me much pleasure if 
your Excellency & Family will abide with me whilst in Charleston. Mrs Washington flatters herself 
with the pleasure of your Lady’s company. 

I am Sir 
With the greatest respect & esteem 
Your Excellency’s 
Very Obe’dt Servt 
W. WASHINGTON 





THE MYSTERY OF OGLETHORPE’S BIRTHDAY 


This subject is one of deep interest, and the extreme periods assigned 
to it by history, tradition, and documentary authority differ by nearly ten 
years. When we consider the social position of his family, and his public 
career in so many capacities, it is wonderful that the incidents of his early 
life are so conflicting. We cannot tell, for instance, with absolute certainty, 
whether his name was James or James Edward ; whether he was born in 
London or at Godalming, the family estate; nor the day, month, or year 
of his birth, within the wide margin of nearly ten years. To cap the 
climax, and to make us feel as if history and romance agree, and all facts 
are imaginary, we find on the very threshold of our search the astound- 
ing rumor, afloat in his childhood, and having a great run in the gossip of 
the-day, that he was the substituted son of James II. and Mary of Modena 
after the death of the infant Prince of Wales, and was thus allowed by his 
parents to be adopted by the*King and Queen to perpetuate the dynasty, 
and so to defraud the nation, the purpose being frustrated by the Revolution 
and by the quick abdication of the sovereign. We may readily dismiss this 
story as a falsehood, but I shall refer to it again, for the story throws some 
light on the mooted question of his birthday. . 

In passing, I may say that uncertainties of this sort are not so infrequent 
as are supposed. In the case of obscure and unlettered people we have no 
certain reliance, for when the parents cannot read or write, the dates float 
down in blundering memories ; but even with distinguished personages it is 
neither new nor wonderful that the birthday is uncertain, and that no per- 
fectly sure date can be proved. 

There is no human testimony that settles the date of Shakespeare’s birth. 
It is generally accepted as April 23d—to identify England's greatest writer 
with England’s patron saint, St. George—but that is an inference from the 
tradition that, dying on April 23d, he died on his birthday, and from the 
probability arising out of the closeness in those days of baptism to birth, 
the former following the latter usually in three days and his baptism being 
registered on April 26th. Why should we expect to know the day? 
If John Shakespeare and Mary Arden had a family Bible, which is not at 
all certain, neither of them could have written the record that would now 
establish the date. So we must agree to leave Shakespeare’s birth some- 
where in the last ten days of April. 
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Take Goldsmith, in the next century. Do any of us know his birthday ? 
Prior and those who follow him say it was November 10, 1728; others fix 
it as positively on November 29th, the same year ; others some time in 1729, 
while his intimate friend, Dr. Johnson, in his classical epitaph, records it 
November 29, 1731. So, too, his birthplace will never be settled between 
Pallas in the County of Longford, and Elphin in the County of Roscom- 
mon. Again, neither the time nor place of the birth of Columbus is known. 

Nor are registers—baptismal, matrimonial, or burial—always to be trusted. 
Gross mistakes often come from a literal following of these. In the parish 
records of Gravesend Church, England, the burial of Pocahontas (called 
there by her Christian name of Rebecca) is written thus: ‘1616, March 21, 
Rebecca Wrothe, wife of Thomas Wrothe, gentleman, a Virginia lady 
born.” Here are two singular blunders, which, perhaps, we can explain, 
because we know the facts from other sources. Let us try. The surname 
Wrothe is most probably a blunder of the ignorant parish clerk for Rolfe, 
the sounds being similar enough to be confounded, and Wrothe being a 
common name at that day in the parish. But how could the husband’s 
name of ¥ohu be written Zhomas? This surmise may explain it. The 
mother’s infant child Thomas had just been baptized, and in registering 
the baptism and the death the names of father and son were easily con- 
founded. Another error in the year 1616 for 1617 is not an error, but is 
merely the difference between new and old style. The day of burial, March 
21st, occurring but three days before the end of 1616, March 25th, the fes- 
tival of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, became New-Year’s 
Day 1617. In the following century, however —that is, in 1752—the intro- 
duction of the new style threw New-Year’s Day back to January Ist, and 
put January, February, and twenty-four days of March into the year 
1617, as we now reckon it. 

Blunders will never cease, and when once made they often seem inca- 
pable of rectification. The accomplished missionary, Henry Martyn, lies 
under an English-made tomb at Tokat, in Persia, but the beautiful epitaph, 
by an English scholar, reads, singularly enough, Gu/ielmo Martyn. 

Before entering upon the birthday dispute, let me say a few words about 
Oglethorpe’s name. The Baptismal Register of St. James’, Westminster, 
London, reads: ‘‘ Baptized June 2, 1689, James Oglethorpe, son of Sir 
Theophilus and his lady Eleanor, born Ist.” Next we pass from the cradle 
to the grave, and we find on the tablet in Cranham Church, set up by his 
widow, the name of James Edward Oglethorpe. Now this middle name of 
Edward is not in the register of his matriculation at Oxford University, 
‘‘nor,” says Harriss, ‘‘in any public act, commission, document, printed 
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history, or mention of him during his lifetime.” Let us see if we can ac- 
count for this name not in the baptismal record nor the university list, but 
on the tomb. The day after Oglethorpe’s birth, now believed to be the 
probable date—that is, on December 22, 1688—James II., the abdicating 
King of England, fled from his palace of St. James with his family, includ- 
ing an infant son of six months, named James Francis Edward Stuart, on a 
wet, wintry night, across the Thames, thence to the sea-coast, and so to 
France. This young Prince was in after days called the Old Pretender, and 
the Oglethorpes being Jacobites, I doubt not the coincidence of their son's 
birth with the departure of the royal infant caused him to receive the name 
of Edward, and brought them into closer alliance with the royal family now 
in misfortune. 

It was the talk in those days, as I have already said, that this young 
Prince of Wales, born June 10, 1688, had died, or it was so believed, and 
that the King took the Oglethorpe baby, born six months after the Prince, 
and would have passed it off as his own had not the revolutionary storm 
swept his family from the throne. This is a new version of the old “ Warm- 
ing-Pan”’ story, and needs no disproof, for it was only a piece of gossip, 
having no authority save in a pamphlet called “Mrs. Frances Shaftoe’s 
Narrative,” published in 1707. I will give one paragraph, which conveys 
the gist of the story, and then dismiss it, expressing my belief that Ogle- 
thorpe did get his middle name of Edward from this Prince, but only 
because of the Jacobite principles of his parents and their intimacy with the 
Stuarts. 

‘* Anne Oglethorpe [an older sister of James] told me [ Mrs. Shaftoe] that 
the first pretended Prince of Wales died of convulsive fits at the age of five 
or six weeks; but her mother had a little son some days older than the 
Prince of Wales, and her mother took her little brother James in all haste 
and went to London with him, for she had been at her country house; but 
her little brother was sick. The Prince and he were both sick together, and 
her little brother died or was lost, but that was a secret between her mother 
and Queen Mary. Anne Oglethorpe said that about seven months after her 
little brother James had been made second Prince of Wales then the Prince 
of Orange came to England, and that spoiled all their fortunes.”—(Wright, 
p. 396.) 

Returning, we find that there are three disputed dates of Oglethorpe’s 
birth—December 21, 1688, defended in Harriss’ ‘‘ Memorials ;”” December 
21, 1698, as given in ‘‘ McCall’s History of Georgia” and ‘‘ Spalding’s Life 
of Oglethorpe ;”’ and June 1, 1689, as stated in Wright’s life of him, pub- 
lished in 1867. Now, it is very curious that none of these dates agree with 
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various statements of his age published just after his death, allowed by all 
to have occurred on the night of June 30-July 1, 1785. 

First.—The London Gazette the next week announced his death at the 
age of one hundred and four years. This would have fixed his birth in 1681. 

Second.—The Westminster Gazette the following week calls his age one 
hundred and two years, which would give the date of 1683. 

Third.—The portrait of him seated in a chair at the sale of Dr. John- 
son's library, February before his death. 

Fourth.—The Gentleman's Magazine of the following September says: 
‘‘He lived to be near a_ hundred 
years old, but was not a hundred and 
two.” 

We begin now to appreciate the 
confusion created by the contradictory 
dates, the conflicting records, and the 
opposing reports. Of these three 
dates only one can possibly be true, 
and I believe that one of them zs true. 
They are all contradicted by appa- 
rently well established facts or prob- 
able traditions, and it is only by tak- 
ing the responsibility of suppressing 
the least probable of these traditions 
that we can clear any date of its objec- 
tions and so make it probable. 

Let us take the latest of these dates, 
December 21, 1698. Now this date 
cannot be true, although McCall’s his- 
tory, printed seventy-one years ago, 
affirms its truth, and though it is 
adopted by Spalding, who wrote a 
sketch of Oglethorpe in 1840. The 
reason why it cannot be true is because it plainly contradicts the following 
facts : 

First.—Oglethorpe was an ensign in the British army certainly in 1710, 
and most probably in 1706, when he would have been but eleven or seven 
years old. 

Second.—His baptism is registered in St. James’ Church, London, as 
already quoted, June 2, 1689—that is, nine years and seven months before 
his birth as given by McCall. 
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Third.—The story of his having been substituted for James II.’s infant 
son could never have been started if he had been born in 1698, for it would 
have been an anachronism of nearly ten years. 

Fourth.—His matriculation in Corpus Christi College, Oxford, is thus 
recorded in the registry, from which I translate: ‘‘ Trinity term, July 9, 
1704. James Oglethorpe, aged sixteen, youngest son of Sir Theophilus 
Oglethorpe, of St. James’, London, was admitted into Corpus Christi Col- 
lege.” That is, he would have entered college at five and a half years old. 

Fifth.—In the Duke of Marlborough’s dispatches there is a note dated 
at the camp of Walsbergen, September 17, 1705, to Lady Oglethorpe, of- 
fering to provide for her son in the Guards, and ends: ‘‘If you please to 
send me the young gentleman’s christian name, his commission shall be dis- 
patched immediately.” Signed, Marlborough. This offer could not have 
been made to a child sevex years old, nor to his older brother Theophilus, 
then twenty-four years old, for he had been some years already in the army. 

Sixth.—Had he been born in 1698, he would, at his death, have been 
less that eighty-seven years old, but a writer in the Gentleman's Magazine 
says that he spent an evening once with Oglethorpe, and they sat up till 
two in the morning, ‘‘ when,” to use his own words, ‘‘ this veteran was in 
his ninety-sixth year ;” and Mrs. Hannah More writes of her being in Ogle- 
thorpe’s company ‘‘ when he was much above ninety years of age.” 

The two other dates conflict with each other, December 21, 1688, and 
June 1, 1689, and but one of them can be true. The discrepancy of a single 
year is not an insuperable obstacle, but the earlier year agrees better with 
the subsequent incidents in his life; while the month and day (December 
21), though contradicted by the Baptimal Register, are singularly enough 
corroborated by an incidental statement in ‘“ Stephens’ Journal,” written 
in Savannah, and the most valuable probably of our old Georgia rec- 
ords. Under date of December 21, 1738, Mr. Stephens writes in his 
journal: ‘‘ Another heavy rainfall last night, and this whole day’s contin- 
uance, which was no hindrance to our celebration of the General's birthday, 
as had always been the custom hitherto.” 

In conclusion, then, I think that this date of December 21, 1688, while 
not entirely free from difficulties, comes nearer to reconciling the various 
claims, and may be received as the most likely one to be true. 

Can I more fittingly close this paper on the ‘‘ Mystery of Oglethorpe’s 
Birthday ”’ than by drawing attention to the coincidence in the length of the 
lives of Oglethorpe and his coadjutor and friend, Tomo-chi-chi ? Here are 
two characters, contrasted greatly in race, birth, breeding, and social rank, 
the one an accomplished gentleman, the other an ignorant savage, while 
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fortune brought them together for a few years on our wild Southern shores ; 
their harmonious friendship, their mutual confidence, and their united labors 
laid safely and peacefully the foundations of Georgia, in “ wisdom, justice, and 
moderation '’—each a necessary factor in this settlement, the one planting 
the seeds of civilization, the other preparing the soil for their reception and 
making the seeds a possible growth. Well does Colonel C. C. Jones, Jr., say: 
‘* Next to Oglethorpe, Tomo-chi-chi was the truest friend and most potent 
protector of the colony of Georgia during its primal days of infancy and 
feebleness.” 

When Oglethorpe arrived in Georgia he was in his forty-fifth year, and 
in the prime of life. Here he was welcomed with a devotion that seemed 
inexplicable, unless heaven-inspired, and a faithful service that knew no fal- 
tering nor change, by that aged warrior and chief of ninety years. Less 
than seven years bounded their intercourse, and on October 5, 1739, the 
aged “ Mico” died, ‘‘about ninety-seven years old,” as the record reads, 
buried in Wright Square, and in our chief thoroughfare, under the every- 
day footsteps of his white friends, and Oglethorpe his chief pall-bearer. 
Forty-six years afterward, Oglethorpe himself yields up his life in the old 
family mansion of Cranham Hall, aged also about ninety-seven years—each 
alike nearly finishing his fivescore. 


W. S. BOGART 





THE ORIGIN OF THE COLONY OF GEORGIA—General Henry R. Jackson, 
in his address to.the people of Georgia, with reference to the sesqui-cen- 
tennial celebration, says: ‘‘ If the memories of like events ought to be pre- 
served, surely the origin of a colony founded in such principles of honor, 
faith, and charity as characterize the birth of Georgia, deserves commemora- 
tion, for it was the first colonial establishment in the history of the world 
made in the motive and at the instance of pure benevolence. No political 
scheme of balance of power, no military necessity of government protection, 
no business plan of foreign trade, prompted the establishment across the 
sea of this last English colony. Nothing but the hope of bettering the 
social condition of the deserving and honorable poor moved the sympathiz- 
ing hearts of the English gentry and commonalty to give liberally of their 
labor, time, and money, in order to provide a home for those who, through 
misfortune, had lost the comforts of a home in the motherland. Then when 
the scheme was matured, a gentleman and a soldier, the finest type of 
heroism and benevolence that ever planned or led such an undertaking, 
from pure sympathy became their leader.” 
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On the twelfth of the present month, with oration, song, and general 
festivity, the people of Georgia will celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the ancient colony. 

It was in February, 1733, that James Oglethorpe arrived at the site of 
the present city of Savannah, then called Yamacraw, and began to build a 
new commonwealth. Concerning the long history of Georgia, however, this 
brief article will have little to say, its scope being confined to the begin- 
ning of the work. 

The earlier voyages to the coast of that region now known as Georgia 
must also be passed over in silence, though it may be mentioned here 
that in 1524 Giovanni da Verrazano sailed past these shores. Under a 
commission from Francis I. he reached the latitude of 34° N., and afterward 
sailed fifty leagues southward, in search of a passage through the land to the 
Indies, but not finding any opening went northward to New York, Newport, 
and Newfoundland. In the year 1733 the coast of Georgia was well known, 
and when Oglethorpe undertook his task he knew exactly what he had 
to do. 

James Oglethorpe was a descendant of an ancient English family tracing 
its line from the Norman Conquest. His father was Sir Theophilus Ogle- 
thorpe, an officer of distinction, who was with the Duke of Monmouth at 
the battle of Bosworth Bridge. At the time of the birth of this son he was 
living at his seat, Westbrook Place, in Surrey. Here, probably, James 
was born, December 21, 1688, being the seventh of a family of nine chil- 
dren. At the age of sixteen he entered Oxford, and, six years later, was 
made an ensign in the British army. In 1713 he was aid-de-camp to the 
Earl of Peterborough at the court of the King of Sicily, where he met Berke- 
ley, with whom he was destined to become a laborer in the New World. 
In 1714 he was a captain in Queen Anne’s Guard, and afterward was aid- 
de-camp to Prince Eugene, whom he accompanied in nearly all the battles 
of the Austrians with the Turks. Upon the return of peace, Oglethorpe, in 
1722, was elected a member of Parliament, where he retained a seat for 
many years; while a large portion of his life was devoted to works of 
practical benevolence. In the midst of his honorable political career he 
found time to engage in charitable works, and thus, in 1733, he extended 
his activity to the New World. 
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It appears that, in 1717, it was proposed by Sir Richard Montgomery to 
establish a colony upon the Savannah River, in a region that formed a kind 
of disputed territory among the English and French. In his ‘‘ Discourse”’ 
he proposed to call his colony the ‘‘ Margravate of Azilia,” saying that 
‘* Paradise, with all her Virgin Beauties, may be modestly suppos’d at most 
but equal to its Native Excellences,” his description reminding us of what 
Captain John Smith said of the region of Boston, which was ‘‘ the Paradise 
of all those parts.’” Like William Penn he entertained the idea of great 
rural cities, and provided, on paper, for the multiplication of such cities, not 
omitting a general system of fortification. But when he called for volun- 
teers not a man appeared, and at the end of three years the proprietors of 


TOMO-CHI-CHI BEFORE THE QUEEN. 


the Carolinas, who had empowered Montgomery to act, recovered their 
authority. How long the country of Georgia might have remained unim- 
proved but for the activity of Oglethorpe, it is impossible to say. In his 
time new fields had been found for British industry and labor, but the 
condition of things in England remained pretty much the same as in the 
time of the great Richard Hakluyt, more than a century before. 

In 1728 the attention of the House of Commons was called to the state 
of the jails; and, on motion of Oglethorpe, a committee was appointed to 
inquire into their administration. The committee consisted of ninety-six 
persons, and Oglethorpe himself, who had been a witness to the barbarities 
exercised at Marshalsea, was made the chairman. It included thirty-eight 
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noblemen, and many of the first men of England. Thomson alluded to this 
committee where he speaks of 


** The generous band, 
Who, touched with human woe, redressive searched 
Into the horrors of the gloomy gaol.” 


In the jails lay the poor debtors, crushed by their creditors, who were 
armed with an absurd degree of power by British law. Oglethorpe found 
them lying where Hakluyt saw them, suffering all the miseries that human 
cruelty could inflict. His heart was touched, and his soul was aroused. 
Therefore, in advance of Howard, and in concert with Lord Percival and a 
few other noblemen and gentlemen, he addressed a memorial to the Privy 
Council, setting forth the facts of the case and alleging that there were mul- 
titudes of the honest but indigent classes who would be glad to go to 
America and labor for those necessaries of life which, in the overcrowded 
condition of the country, they could not obtain at home. As the result, 
the king gave a charter for operations in Georgia, which was sealed June 9, 
1732. Twenty-one persons were constituted the body corporate, and they 
were granted ‘‘all those lands, countries, and territories situate, lying and 
being in that part of South Carolina, in America,’’ between the Altamaha 
and the Savannah, and westerly to the Pacific coast. The latter provision 
was similar to those of other early charters, it not being known how much 
land was thus conveyed, The dwellers there were to have all the rights 
of British subjects, and all religions were to be free, except the Roman 
Catholic. No member of the corporation was to have any grant of land, 
and each settler was limited to five hundred acres. This needless provision 
against Roman Catholics was intended to secure the colony from intrigue 
upon the part of their French and Spanish neighbors. In Force’s Tracts 
(I., 2, p. 5) we learn that ‘‘the trustees state that they intend to relieve 
such unfortunate persons as cannot subsist here, and establish them in an 
orderly manner, so as to form a well-regulated town. As far as their fund 
goes, they will defray the charge of their passage to Georgia—give them 
necessaries, cattle, land, and subsistence, till such time as they can build 
their houses and clear some of their land. They rely for success, first, on 
the goodness of Providence ; next, on the compassionate disposition of the 
people of England; and they doubt not that much will be spared from 
luxury and superfluoys expenses, by generous tempers.” They continue, 
‘the people of Great Britain, on whom these necessitous families were a 
burden, will be relieved ; numbers of manufacturers will be here employed 
for supplying them with clothes, working tools, and other necessaries ; and 
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by giving refuge to the distressed Salzburgers and other Protestants, the 
power of Britain, as a reward for its hospitality, will be increased by the 
addition of so many religious and industrious subjects.” One almost seems 
to hear in this language the voice of the two Hakluyts. In the meanwhile 
those administering the trust were debarred by the charter from ‘‘ receiv- 
ing any salary, fee, perquisite, or profit whatsoever, by or from this under- 
taking.” 

The first colonists sailed in the ship Ann, from the dockyard at Dept- 


GENERAL OGLETHORPE, 


ford, England, November 17, 1732, the trustees having selected for a 
beginning, not, as might possibly be supposed, a throng of poor debtors, 
but twenty-five families, numbering in all about one hundred and twenty- 
five ‘‘ sober, industrious, and moral persons.” Their last Sunday in Eng- 
land was spent at Milton, on the bank of the Thames, where they attended 
divine service in the old parish church. As with the Pilgrims of Leyden 
on leaving Delft Haven, it was a time of peculiar solemnity: ‘‘ Never 
again did they expect, on the soil of their native land, to unite in the 
prayers and praises of their mother Church. They were pilgrims to a far 
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country, seeking out an unknown inheritance; and when the chimes of 
Old England should again ring out the call to prayer, they would be tossed 
upon the great waters, exiles of penury, voyaging to the southern ‘ Canaan 
of America.’ ”’ 

January 13, 1733, the Ann was anchored in Charleston Harbor. Here 
the adventurers delayed for about ten hours, and then sailed for Beaufort, 
where they were left by Oglethorpe while he went to select a site for the 
colony. On reaching the neighborhood of ‘‘ Yamacraw,” of which the 
chief Tomo-chi-chi was the ‘‘ Mico,” he penetrated to the edge of the pine- 
crowned bluffs and looked down upon the waters of the Savannah, which he 
found “ very agreeable, the stream being wide, and bordered with high woods 
on both sides.” On the northern end of the bluff stood an Indian village, 
and here was established the trader Musgrove, who was married to a half- 
breed named Mary. It appears that by a treaty with the Creeks, the whites 
of South Carolina were inhibited from making any settlement south of the 
Savannah without the consent of the Indians ; but through Musgrove, who 
acted as interpreter, Oglethorpe came to an understanding with the natives, 
and on the 24th of January he returned to Beaufort. On the following 
Sunday a Thanksgiving was observed for their safe arrival. On the 31st 
(O. S.) the colonists reached Savannah. February 10, 1733, Oglethorpe 
wrote as follows in his letter to the trustees, a part of which letter appears 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, April, 1733, p. 168: 

‘* The River here forms a Half Moon, along the South side of which the 
Banks are about forty Foot high; and upon the Top a Flat, which they 
call a Bluff. The plain high Ground extends into the Country five or 
six Miles, and along the River Side about a Mile. Ships that draw 12 
Foot Water can ride within ten Yards of the Bank. Upon the River 
Side, in the centre of this plain, I have laid out the Yown; over-gainst it 
is an island of very rich Land, fit for Pasturage, which I think should be 
kept for the Trustees Cattle. The River is pretty wide, the Water 
fresh, and from the Key of the Town you see its whole course to the Sea, 
with the island of Zyse which forms the mouth of the River; and the 
other way you may see the River for about six miles up into the Country. 
The Landskip is very agreeable, the Stream being wide, and border’d with 
high Woods on both Sides the whole people arrived here on the Ist of Feb. 
[O. S.]; at Night their Tents were got up: Till the 7th we were taken up 
in unloading and making a Crane, which I could not then get finish’d, so 
took off the Hands and set some to the Fortifications, and begun to fell the 
Woods. I marked out the Town and Common; half the former is already 
cleared, and the first House was begun Yesterday in the Afternoon. Mr. 
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Whittaker has given us one hundred head of Cattle. Col. Bud/, Mr. Barlow, 
Mr. St. ¥udian, and Mr. Woodword, are come up to assist us with some of 
their own servants.”’ 

Two days later, as we learn from Lediard’s ‘‘ Naval Expeditions ” (p. 
921), he wrote again, saying, ‘‘ This Province is much larger than we 
thought, being a Hundred and twenty Miles from this River to A/tamaha,” 
and that “‘there are in Georgia, on this Side Mountain, three considerable 
Nations of Indians,” mentioning the Creeks, Wehees, and Upper Creeks. 
He also says that the ‘‘ People still ly in Tents, there being only two 
Clapboard Houses built, and three sawed Houses framed, our Crane, our 
Battery of Cannon, and Magazine finished. This is all we have been able 
to do, by Reason of the Smallness of our Number, of which many have been 
sick, and others unused to Labor, tho’ I thank God they are now pretty 
well, and we have not lost one Soul since our Arrival here.” 

In Lediard’s work we also find (p. 921) the letter dated March 22, 1733, 
and written by a man who went from Charleston to Savannah in a canoe to 
inspect the rising colony. He says that ‘‘ Mr. Oglethorpe is indefatigable, 
takes a vast deal of Pains. The Fare is but indifferent, having little else at 
present but Salt Provisions. He is extremely well beloved by all his peo- 
ple, the general Title they give him is Father.” Also, “he keeps a strict 
Discipline ; I neither saw one of his people drunk, or heard one swear, 
all the Time I was there.” This writer also makes the following curious 
statement: ‘‘ Mr. Oglethorp has with him Sir Walter Raleigh's written 
Journal ; and by the Latitude of the place, the Marks and Traditions of the 
Indians, it is the very Place where he first went ashoar, and talked with the 
Indians, and was the first Englishman they ever saw. About half a mile 
from Savanna is a high Mount of Earth, under which lies their chief King, 
and the /vdians informed Mr. Oglethorp that the king desired before he 
died to be buried on the spot where he talked with that great good Man.” 

As it happens, however, Sir Walter never saw Savannah, and the writer 
must have been thinking of some one else. 

May 14th a formal treaty was made with Tomo-chi-chi, regulating the 
relations existing between the whites and Indians, and the terms upon 
which the former should hold the land. December 10th the Colony was 
reinforced by a company of persecuted Salzburghers, who were received 
with joy, and such was the general prosperity that, May 7, 1734, Ogle- 
thorpe felt at liberty to return to England for a visit. He took with him 
Tomo-chi-chi and Senanky his wife, Tooanhouie and Hillipili, two famous 
chiefs, five of the Cherokees, and a chief of Palachocalos. They were well 
received in England, and the copy of an old print given with this article 
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affords a tolerable description of the scene at their presentation to Queen 
Caroline. 

Oglethorpe found Savannah a wilderness, but in a remarkably short 
space of time he transformed it into a civilized town. But he did more— 
he established a colony which he lived to see a free State ; while he heartily 
congratulated the American people upon achieving their independence. 

Oglethorpe was truly a noble man. Among founders and philan- 
thropists he takes his place by the side of William Penn. No more than 
the founder of Pennsylvania did he escape the breath of slander, but while 
not without faults his virtues were illustrious. Walpole said of Oglethorpe : 
‘‘He is like many who make a noise in their time from some singularity 
which is forgotten when it comes to be registered with others of the same 
genius, but more extraordinary of their kind;” adding, ‘‘ how little will 
Dr. Johnson be remembered when confounded with the mass of authors of 
his own calibre.”” Such were the words of the cold-hearted, false prophet ; 
yet the great Moralist will be remembered when the name of his critic has 
passed into oblivion, while the fame of James Oglethorpe, colonist, soldier, 
statesman, and philanthropist, will survive while the waters of Tybee roll 
beneath the banks of ancient Yamacraw. 


a 


MEDAL OF TILLOTSON AND OGLETHORPE, 





BANCROFT’S ‘‘ PACIFIC STATES ’’’ 


The publication in 1875 of ‘‘ The Native Races of the Pacific Coast,” in 
five octavo volumes, brought into notice a new historical writer possessing 
qualifications for his task and having resources and material at his com- 
mand of unexpected extent and wealth. The author—Mr. Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, of San Francisco—may be said, in fact, to be achieving a double 
result so far as he has brought together a noble library relating to the his- 
tory of that coast, and at the same time unlocks its treasures to the literary 
public through a series of printed works. Either effort alone would have 
merited high appreciation. 

Mr. Bancroft’s collection of books and manuscripts appears to have been 
the product of many years’ searching and purchasing. From the published 
descriptions of it, we judge that, recognizing the insufficiency and often 
total absence of records and papers touching the early history of the older 
States, he has proceeded in 4d systematic manner to gather the history of 
the Pacific States ad zzi¢io and in the very process of its making, thus pre- 
venting the misfortune of blank pages and meagre information respecting 
their settlement and first stages of growth. Great would be our obligations 
to-day to that “collector” of colonial or revolutionary times who had 
pursued a similar method and saved us the precious material that long since 
found its way from garret to ash-heap. In this sense the Bancroft Library 
at San Francisco is a surprise and a boon of unique value. It is described 
as containing all the books, pamphlets, newspapers, and magazines bearing 
upon the subject ; the narratives in writing of a large number of early pio- 
neers of the coast living in California, Oregon, Washington, Utah, British 
Columbia, and Alaska; copies of the records of the fur companies and mis- 
sionaries ; manuscripts from the governments of Central America, from the 
convents of Mexico, the Maximilian and Squier collections, and from the 
papers of old families ; a series of maps, both printed and in manuscript, 
from the first discoveries down; copies of records at Washington, the 
British Museum, and the chief libraries of Europe, and much else—the 
whole forming a splendid foundation of thirty-five thousand volumes, the 
greater part of which, especially the manuscript narratives, would have been 
impossible of collection a generation hence. As Mr. Bancroft covers in his 


' History of the Pacific States of North America, By Hubert Howe Bancroft. Vol. i., Central 
America: Vol, i., 1501-1530. Pp. 704, 8vo. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Co, 1882. 
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researches the entire coast from Alaska to Darien, he has necessarily fallen 
into possession of many Spanish manuscripts relating to Mexico, properly 
described as “the cradle of the northern settlements,” and in this depart- 
ment we notice some documents of singular interest. One set, for example, 
which the antiquary would characterize as a ‘“‘gem” of the collection, 
consists of the original record of the proceedings of the first three ecclesiasti- 
cal councils of Mexico, held in the sixteenth century, and appears upon the 
shelves in four large parchment-covered volumes entitled ‘‘ Concilios Pro- 
vinciales Mexicanos.” ‘‘ This invaluable portion of a national treasure,” we 
read, ‘‘ had found its way to Europe, probably through the gross negligence 
of the same class before whose bigotry fell the aboriginal records during the 
early days of the conquest. Mr. Bancroft was fortunate enough to dis- 
cover and secure the prize. The acts recorded in these volumes, together 
with the petitions and communications, on civil as well as religious affairs, 
submitted to the councils, bear the autographs and seals of sovereigns, 
church dignitaries, officials, and leading civilians. They contain the decrees 
by which a then all-powerful Church regulated the secular and ecclesiastic 
administration of Spanish North America, and with which it left its impress 
onarace. The first council, which sat in 1555, under Archbishop Alonso 
de Montufar, of Mexico, issued a reglamento, in ninety-three chapters, for 
the rule of parishioners, clergy, and Indians; and the second met under the 
same presidency to adopt the resolutions of the Council of Trent, and some 
additional canons. Despite the comprehensiveness of these decrees, it was 
found necessary to hold a third council in 1585, under the able Pedro Moya 
y Contreras, as archbishop and viceroy, assisted by six prelates, by whom 
the previous acts, as well as those of the later Council of Lima, were par- 
tially incorporated in the five books of enactments, which became the 
standard authority for priests and laity throughout the northern continent. 
The paper on which the acts are written is rough, with frayed edges, and 
the chirography is most varied, and even intricate, while the text, con- 
trary to what might be expected from a council of prelates, is in Spanish, 
with only occasional Latin paragraphs. Some of the communications ad- 
dressed to the prelates are almost ludicrous, albeit of considerable value in 
depicting the condition of society and affairs at that time. While one urges 
the necessity of checking the growing vanity of women, another suggests 
restrictions on their intercourse with monks and priests, and a third peti- 
tions that moderate gambling among the clergy may not bc interfered with. 
The autographs form a great attraction, not only from the illustrious charac- 
ter of the names, but from the curious outline of the letters and rubricas. 
There, among others, may be seen the autocratic signature, YO EL REY, 
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of Philip II., the scarcely less imposing patronymic of the viceroy, and the 
revered signature of the monk- prelate, often restricted to the modest initial.” 
Original papers of some of the early voyages and adventures are also to be 
found in the library, such as letters from Alvarado, companion of Cortes, in- 
forming the King of his South Sea projects from 1534 to 1541, the ‘‘ Relacion,” 
by Grijalva, of his oceanic expedition in 1533, the reports of D’Avila on his 
conquests in the Isthmus from 1519 to 1524, and of Audagoya, in 1534, on 
interoceanic communication across Panama. ‘‘ Descripcion de Darien” isa 
statement addressed, in 1754, by Governor Remon to the viceroy, forming 
the most complete report ever made on this not yet fully known province. 
Of purely California manuscripts there are nearly six hundred volumes in 
the library, among which may be seen, first, the public archives of the 
State, and of its chief towns, from 1769 to 1847, in seventy-six volumes, 
extracted from five hundred official books and many packages of original 
records, preserved by the United States Government, and by the various 
counties ; then sixty-one volumes of Mission Archives, copied from the 
writings of the old padres, and supplemented by several bulky volumes of 
originals ; next one hundred large volumes of private archives, most pre- 
cious of all, consisting of some five thousand original papers collected from 
native Californian and pioneer families. The number of volumes gives but 
an inadequate idea of the value of this collection, since each one would fur- 
nish from ten to fifty documents heretofore wholly unknown. Two hundred 
volumes of original narratives from memory by as many early Californians, 
native and pioneer, written by themselves or taken down from their lips by 
Mr. Bancroft’s agents, constitute a valuable and unique mass of historic 
data; and finally a miscellaneous collection of one hundred and thirty vol- 
umes completes the set. 

These abundant resources have become the basis of an extensive history 
ofthe Pacific States. Including the ‘‘ Native Races” the public is promised 
aseries of thirty-nine volumes, three of which will relate to Central America, 
six to Mexico, two to the North Mexican States, one to New Mexico and 
Arizona, seven to California, one to Nevada, one to Utah, two to the North- 
west coast, one to Oregon, one to Washington, Idaho, and Montana, one to 
British Columbia, and one to Alaska—the remaining volumes being devoted 
to special California topics, such as the “ flush times” of ’49 and after, the 
era of vigilance committees, California’s literary industries, and a more de- 
tailed account of the territory while under the mission régime. A work of 
such magnitude would seem to be beyond the compass of unaided effort, 
and Mr. Bancroft, like other historical writers, has brought into his service 
intelligent assistance. The result, judging from the volumes already issued, 
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shows exhaustive investigation, harmonious work, skilful combination, and 
a cultivated style, all indicative of artistic authorship. Evidently Mr. Ban- 
croft has the gift of historical construction. 

The first volume of the series following the “ Native Races”’ is the first of 
the Central American set, and is confined to the period of discovery and 
exploration from 1492 to 1530. The discovery of Darien, the voyages of 
Columbus along the coasts of Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, the 
discovery of the Pacific Ocean, the fate of Balboa, the rise and decline 
of early Spanish settlements, the wars of the adventurers, the story of 
Cortes, and the conquest of Guatemala form some of the principal topics. 
In the introduction Mr. Bancroft indulges in a review of Spanish society 
and Christianity at the beginning of the sixteenth century, for the purpose 
of contrasting human motives and human conduct—doubting whether the 
first voyagers and conquerors were any more of an ornament to civilization 
than the American aborigines. ‘‘ After reading of the Europeans of that 
day it is irony,” he writes, ‘‘ to call the Americans superstitious, revengeful, 
treacherous, cruel,’ a sentiment which he finds occasion to repeat as strik- 
ing illustrations occur. The reader is not permitted to forget that this 
continent was acquired by civilized force brought to bear in a barbarous 
fashion against the crude and innocent barbarian, so that the first fascination 
which should naturally accrue to the story of the vast discovery would seem 
to be pitifully dissipated. Yet in spite of the author’s rigid comparisons 
in this respect, the very honesty and courage of his opinions restore the 
charm of the narrative. The majority of the Spaniards were savage, heart- 
less fellows, showing always great bravery and determination—sometimes, 
indeed, devotion—whose dealings and exploits one follows with profound 
interest because of the great destiny they opened to the New World. 

Aiming to narrate the truth, and convey truthful impressions, Mr. Ban- 
croft never grows dull, and although the volume covers much that is familiar 
ground, the new treatment, numerous foot-notes, new references, and dis- 
cussion of mooted points combine to give its pages a life refreshing to find 
in a work of this solid character. That the two remaining volumes on Cen- 
tral America will be distinguished by the same merits as the first must be 
assumed, and upon their appearance the characteristic features of the set 
may be noticed more critically. The coming volumes, moreover, promise 
to be of even greater interest, as relating to a period and to countries about 
which-the mass of readers know little. 
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WASHINGTON AS A FARMER 
EXTRACTS FROM HIS DOMESTIC LETTERS 


Originals inthe Archives of the Long Island 
Historical Society 


It was the good fortune of the Long 
Island Historical Society, Brooklyn, to 
come into possession, some years since, 
of the series of one hundred and eighteen 
letters of Washington, which formerly 
belonged to Edward Everett, and which 
constitute a valuable portion of his cor- 
respondence, while President, relating to 
his farms in Virginia. Mr. Everett refer- 
red to them in his address before the 
New York State Agricultural Society, at 
Buffalo, in 1857. These letters were 
written by Washington to Mr. William 
Pearce, of Hopewell, near Chestertown, 


Maryland, who was engaged as Superin- 
tendent of the Mount Vernon estate dur- 
ing the years 1794-95-96, and are of a 
unique character, so far as they show his 
extensive knowledge of agricultural mat- 
ters, and give us a better insight into his 


domestic methods. As the Long Island 
Society intends to publish the letters in 
full, we restrict ourselves to a few ex- 
tracts from the series as illustrating their 
general drift, for the use of which we are 
indebted to Mr. George Hannah, Li- 
brarian. 

In one of his letters to Mr. Pearce, as 
he is about to take charge, Washington 
says, Dec. 18, 1793: “ My object is to 
recover the fields from the exhausted 
state into which they have fallen by op- 
pressive crops, and to restore them (if 
possible by any means in my power) to 
health and vigour” ; and after giving a 
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sketch of previous experiences with 
worthless overseers, adds: ‘ ‘Io correct 
the abuses which have crept into all parts 
of my business—to arrange it properly, 
and to reduce things to system—will re- 
quire, I am sensible, a good deal of time 
and your utmost exertions; of the last, 
from the character you bear, I entertain 
no doubt; the other I am willing to al- 
low, because I had rather you should 
probe things to the bottom, whatever 
time it may require to do it, than to de- 
cide hastily upon the first view of them; 
as to establish good rules, and a regular 
system, is the life, and the soul of every 
kind of business.” 

The first letter given below is endorsed 
by Mr. Pearce, “Instructions from the 
President after my arrival.’’ 

LETTERS 
Philadelphia, Dec, [20?], 1793 
M‘*. Pearce, 

....-Among the first things to be 
done after you are well fixed yourself, 
will be, I presume, that of taking an exact 
account of the Stock of every species— 
Tools and implements on each of the 
farms—charging them therewith ; that a 
regular account thereof may be rendered 
whenever called for.—Buy in Alexandria 
a proper (bound) book for this purpose, 
and another to enter the weekly reports 
in.—The latter is required not only for 
my present satisfaction, but that it may 
also, at any time hereafter shew in what 
manner the hands have been employed ; 
and the state of the stock and other 
things at any past period ; and it is my 
wish, as this is intended as a register of 
the proceedings on the farms, that they 
may be made with correctness ;—always 
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comparing the last with the preceeding 
weeks report and all differences satisfac- 
torily accounted for.—The Overseers are 
allowed paper for these Reports. Suffer 
no excuse therefor for their not coming 
into you every Saturday night, that you 
may be enabled to foreward a copy of 
them to me by the Wednesday’s Post fol- 
lowing. And it is not only satisfactory, 
but may be of real utility to know the 
state of the weather as to heat & cold, 
drought or moisture ; prefix, as usual, at 
the head of every weeks report a meteor- 
ological account of these. The ‘Thermo- 
meter which is at Mount Vernon will 
enable you to do the first. 

The work essentially necessary to be 
done by my Carpenters, & which presses 
most, is—compleating the new Barn 
at Dogue Run, & the sheds there for 
horses &c—building the house for Crew 
—repairing my house in Alexandria for 
Mrs. Fanny Washington, which must be 
done before the first of May—Inclosing 
the lot on which it stands for a Garden 
or Yard.—Repairing the Miller’s house 
—Removing the larger huts [?] of the 
Negro quarters (the smaller ones or cab- 
bins, I presume the people with a little 
assistance can do themselves) to the 
ground marked out for them opposite to 
Crew’s new house—Repairing at a proper 
time those he will remove from—Lend- 
ing aid in drawing the houses at River 
farm into some uniform shape, in a con- 
venient place, &c.... 

There is nothing that stands in greater 
need of regulation than the Waggons and 
Carts at the Mansion House which al- 
ways whilst I was at home appeared to 
me to be most wretchedly employed— 
first in never carrying half a load; 2% 
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in flying from one thing to another; and 
thirdly in no person seeming to know 
what they really did ; and often times un- 
der pretense of doing this, that, and the 
other thing, did nothing at all or what 
was tantamount to it.... 

You will perceive by my agreement 
with Ehler, the Gardener, that he & his 
wife were to eat of the Victuals that went 
from my Table (in the Cellar) instead of 
having it cooked by his wife as had been 
the custom with them. At the time that 
agreement was made I kept a Table for 
Mrs. Fanny Washington, but as she has 
resolved to live in Alexandria, this will no 
longer be kept up ; and therefore it would 
bebest I should conceive to let them re- 
turn to their old mode, & for the young 
Gardener to eat with them—but as the 
agreement is otherwise I would not force 
this upon them, unless it was their own 
choice—especially if Butler remains there, 
for in that case as Lucy (the Cook) must 
get victuals for him, it will make but little 
difference whether she gets for one or 
more ; you will therefore do what seems 
best, & most agreeable in this matter, 
taking care that they have a sufficiency 
without waste, or misapplication.—I am 
very willing to allow them enough, and of 
such provisions, day by day, as is whole- 
some & good, but no more. — They 
have each of them been allowed a bottle 
of Beer a day, and this must be contin- 
ued to them, that is a quart each, for 
when I am from home the Beer will not 
be bottled though it may be brewed as 
the occasion requires. ‘The Gardener 
has too great a propensity to drink, and 
behave improperly when in liquor ;—ad- 
monish him against it as much as you 
can, as he behaves well when sober, un- 
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derstands his busitess, and I believe is 
not naturally idle.... 

Do not suffer the Quarter Negro chil- 
dren to be in the Kitchen, or in the yards 
unless brought there on business—as_be- 
sides the bad habit—they too frequently 
are breaking limbs, or twigs from, or 
doing other injury to my shrubs, some of 
which, at a considerable expense, have 
been propagated. 

From some complaints made by my 
Negroes, that they had not a sufficient 
allowance of meal, and from a willingness 
that they should have enough, the quan- 
tity was increased by Mr. Whiting so as 
to amount (by what I have learnt from 
Mr. Stuart) to profusion. This is an er- 
ror again on the other side. My wish 
and desire is that they should have as 
much as they can eat without waste and 
no more,...I always used to lay in a 
great quantity of Fish for them and when 
we were at home meat, fat & other things 
were now and then given to them be- 
sides ; But it would seem (from their ac- 
counts at least) that the Fish which were 
laid in for them last Spring have disap- 
peared without their deriving much bene- 
fit from them. 

By this time I expect the Hogs that 
were put up for Porke either are killed, 
or are fit to kill. I request, after every 
person has had their allowance given to 
them, that the residue may be made into 
Bacon,...After the drilled wheat at Un- 
ion farm is taken off, let particular care 
be used to prevent its being mixed with 
any other....I have for many years past 
been urging the superintendent of my 
business at Mount Vernon to break a 
number of Steers to the Yoke that no set 
of Oxen may be worked low—but’do not 
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believe it is yet done to the extent I 
wish,... 

There is one thing I wish to impress 
you pretty strongly with, that you may use 
every precaution in your power to guard 
against, and that is—suffering my horses 
to be rode at unseasonable hours in the 
night without your knowledge or that of 
the Overseers. No doubt rests upon my 
mind that this is too much practiced and 
is one, if not the primary cause of my 
lousing a number of horses, the poverty 
of others, and the slinking of foals, which 
happens so frequently that I make a mis- 
erable hand of breeding mules.... 

My superfine and fine flour always 
waits for directions from me to be sold ; 
but the midlings and ship stuff you will 
dispose of whenever you can get a suit- 
abie price, and your want of money may 
require—and this also may be done with 
Beeves, Mutton &c, after supplying the 
several demands upon the former where 
it has not already been done.... 

Send me an exact account of the quan- 
tity of corn made at each farm and the 
yield of each field. I directed Mr. Lewis 
to have a certain quantity at each farm 
put into separate corn houses for the use 
thereof, and the residue at other houses 
for the Mansion house and other pur- 
poses, & I hope it has been done, but 
wish to be informed. The keys of the 
last mentioned houses I did not intend 
should be left in the care of the Over- 
seers, but the doors well secured and the 
keys remain in your possession.... 

It would be well to have the Seins 
overhauled immediately, that if the new 
ones are wanting or the old ones requir- 
ing much repair, they may be set about 
without loss of time ; for if this work is 
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delayed until the spring the seip netters 
will be so much employed, as to disap- 
point you altogether & of course my 
people of Fish.... 

1 shall write to you if nothing extraor- 
dinary prevents it, by every Monday’s 
Post, and shall expect a copy of the 
weekly reports by the mail which leaves 
Alexandria on Thursday if no change has 
taken place—by which means I shall 
write to you, & receive a letter from you 
every week when the occurrences (not 
contained in the reports) may be men- 
tioned.—And now, having given you my 
sentiments upon all those points® with 
which my recollection has furnished me, 
I have only to add that the enclosed let- 
ters (which are sent open for you to peruse 
& then to put wafers on) will shew the 
person to whom they are directed what it 
is they have to expect & the ground they 
stand upon.—Wishing you well, I remain 

Your friend &c 
G? Washington 
Mr. William Pearce. 


July 13, 1794 

am sorry to hear that the wet 
weather continues to throw your work 
backward, especially plowing, as I am 
sensible you have much of it to do, and 
all of it pressing to be done; for if the 
Buckwheat is not plowed in while it is in 
a green & succulent state, to have had it 
on the ground will prove an injury in- 
stead of a benefit ; because it is from the 
juices of this plant that the putrefaction 
& fermentation proceeds, & causes it to 
become a manure. If the plant, there- 
fore, is suffered to stand until the straw 
gets dry and hard, it returns nothing to 
the earth, but on the contrary draws much 
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from it. It is high time also that the 
Buckwheat, intended for seed, was in the 
ground, as the usual time of sewing it in 
these parts for a crop, is from the first to 
the 15‘" of this month,... 

It would be matter of regret if the oats 
should have sustained injury from the 
weather we have had or may have; as 
the crop looked very promising when I 
left home. Begin to cut them early— 
standing in a few bundles, or sheafs to- 
gether will ripen them without injury if 
they are not sufficiently so when cut. 

The grass too, will, by this time stand 
in need of the scythes; and I hope all 
the Hay that can, will be made, and all 
spots (in the new meadows) not suffi- 
ciently covered, will be replenished abun- 
dantly with good seed, & scratched in with 
Harrows, or rakes with Iron teeth. It is 
much my wish to have the meadows new 
set with grass, and the sprouts from 
stumps, weeds and all other trash exter- 
minated. These things cannot, I am 
sensible, be done in a moment, nor per- 
haps as soon as I wish, or expect them ; 
but to set about them vigorously, is the 
only sure means of accomplishing them. 
So much meadow ground as I have, & 
can make, may, I am certain be turned to 
considerable profit. Capt? Conway of 
Alexandria from a small spot of ground 
near the Town, sells I am told four hun- 
dred pounds worth annually.... 

I mentioned to Mr. Oneill & I believe 
before you, that an account of all the 
stone that went from my Quarry was to 
be regularly kept, that I may know how 
to settle for it hereafter.... 

I hear with concern, but not unexpect- 
edly, of the illness of your eldest daugh- 
ter, That she could not without a 
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change for the better, survive the indis- 
position with which she has been afflicted, 
long was the opinion of all who saw her ; 
and, in a degree, I presume must have 
been your own. So far then you must 


be prepared for the unfortunate event ; 
and tho’ nature, at so awful a trial, must 
shrink for a time, reason & reflection 
will produce resignation to a decree 
against which there is no controul. 


July 27, 1794 

...~If you will pay particular atten- 
tion to the conduct of the Overseers, or 
plowmen, with respect to the treatment 
of the young mules, I have no objection, 
when there is a real necessity for it, to 
their being used gently at three years old, 
because they ought to be handled at that 
time, to prevent their becoming obstinate 
& restive; but to use them as mine 
hitherto have been, is to all intents & 
purposes their inevitable destruction. A 
mule does not come to his strength until 
he is eight or nine years old, nor said to 
be in his prime until he is 12 or 15; 
to put them in the plough therefore when 
they are rising three & work them, as 
my Overseers have done mine, as they 
would have done a dray horse in his 
prime—is, in one word an infallible means 
to prevent me from raising any to be 
valuable ; whereas with proper usage & 
due care, they would serve well for thirty 
odd years. 

Is there anything particular in the cases 
of Ruth, Hannah, & Pegg, that they 
have been returned sick for several weeks 
together? Ruth I know is extremely 
deceitful; she has been aiming for some 
time past to get into the house, exempt 
from work ; but if they are not made to 
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do what their age & strength will enable 
them, it will be a very bad example to 
others, none of whom would work if by 
pretexts they can avoid it. 


Nov. 23, 1794 
....Speaking of Gentlemens Serv® 
it calls to my mind, that in a letter 
from Mrs. Fanny Washingtom to Mrs. 
Washington (her aunt) she mentions, that 
since I left Mount Vernon she has given 
out four doz? and eight bottles of wine. 
Whether they are used, or not, she does 
not say; but I am led by it to observe, 
that it is not my intention that it should 
be given to every one who may incline 
to make a convenience of the house in 
travelling; or who may be induced to 
visit it from motives of curiosity, There 
are but three descriptions of people to 
whom I think it ought to be given :— 
first, my particular and intimate acquaint- 
ance, in case business should call them 
there, such for instance as Doct! Craik. 
—z2‘y, some of the most respectable 
foreigners who may, perchance, be in 
Alexandria or the federal City, and be 
either brought down, or introduced by 
letter from some of my particular acquaint- 
ance as before mentioned ;—or thirdly, 
to persons of some distinction (such as 
members of Congress &c*) who may be 
travelling through the country from North 
to South, or from South to North. Un- 
less some caution of this sort governs, I 
should be run to an expence as improper 
as it would be considerable.... 
Dec. 21, 1794 
.... Your letter of the 14™ instant 
with the papers & reports, which were 
inclosed therewith, came safe to hand. 
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The whole amount of the corn crop 
I perceive is, 1639 barrels. I perceive 
also, by the reports of the last week, & 
I believe it has been as much for several 
weeks preceeding, your weekly con- 
sumption of this article is 22 barrels to 
the stock, & about 14 to the negroes, 
amounting together to 36 barrels, which 
multipliedsby 52, the number of weeks 
in a year, makes 1872; and is 233 barr’ 
more than is made. How far this extra- 
ordinarv consumption has been occasioned 
by the Hogs which have been fatting, and 
how far it is capable of reduction, is more 
than I am able at this distance to deter- 
mine. It would, if continued, be using 
considerably more than ever was expended 
on-the Estate; for which reason, as I 
observed in one of my late letters to you, 
at the same time that I wish nothing to 
be starved thereon, I would have the 
corn—and indeed everything else-—ad- 
ministered with the utmost zeconomy ; for 
hard indeed will it be upon me, if I can 
make no more from my estate—wheat 
alone excepted—than is consumed there- 
on; and from the produce of that article, 
overseers wages and everything that is 
bought is to be paid. 
Jan. 11, 1795 
....As it is my wish to plant many 
Irish potatoes this year, be sure to re- 
serve enough for seed, by making ample 
allowance for thefts, waste and rotting... 
Feb. 8, 1795 
....1 desire that you would, at all 
times, suggest any plans which you think 
may be advantageous ; always keeping 
in mind that immediate profit is not so 
much an object with me as the restora- 
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tion of worn out & gullied fields, bring- 
ing them in condition to bear grass ; 
reclaiming and laying swamps to mead- 
ow ; making live fences (especially where 
hogs are not suffered to run), and orna- 
menting the grounds around the Mansion 
house.... 


Feb. 22, 1795 

....Mr. Pearse Bailey may be in- 
formed that I never lower my price of 
land ; it is infinitely more likely that it 
will be encreased than to stand even at 
what it has been offered for. ‘This he 
might reasonably expect, as landed prop- 
erty is rising fast in value every where, 
from the number of emigrants, & others 
who are wanting to vest their money in 
that species of property.... 


June 7, 1795 

..-.I wish you could find out the 
thief who robbed the meat house at 
Mount Vernon & bring him to punish- 
ment, and at the same time secure the 
house against future attempts ; for our 
drafts upon it will be pretty large, I ex- 
pect, when we come home, which prob- 
ably may be about the middle or 20” of 
next month. Nathan has been suspect- 
ed, if not detected, in an attempt of this 
sort formerly, & is as likely as any one to 
be guilty of it now. Postilion Joe has 
been caught in similar practices; and 
Sam I am sure would not be restrained 
by any qualms of conscience if he saw an 
opening to do the like. 


June 14, 1795 
...-l allow £50 p! annum to the 
Academy in Alexandria for the purpose 
of instructing the children of poor per- 
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sons who are unable to be at that ex- 
pense themselves ; but I have nothing to 
do with providing, or paying the Master 
who is Employed for that purpose. ‘This 
is left to the Trustees of the School, & 
I wish it may be found that my donation 
is as beneficially applied as my intention 
in bestowing of it has been good.... 


25 Oct. 1795 

....I send you another Pamphlet 
on the subject of Manures (which I re- 
quest care to be taken of). By reading it 
attentively at your Evening or leisure 
hours, you may, by following the precepts 
contained in it, benefit me, and yourself 
too, hereafter. 

As that trusty old negro Jack has taken 
leave of the troubles of this world, you 
must supply his place at the stable or 
rather at the Provender for it, and I 
should think Allison had better keep the 
key of the Corn loft, for I know of no 
black person about the house that is to 
be trusted.... 

P.S. The Pamphlet on Manures is the 
newest & supposed to be from the best 
source of any that has been written. 

7'* Feb’, 1796 

...»After I hear from you again 
respecting a Miller, I shall be better able 
to determine than now, whether to send 
a miller from hence or not ; especially as, 
all circumstances considered, it may be 
found as well to sell the Wheat in grain 
as to grind it, if the Mill can be rented 
on advantageous terms before the next 
manufacturing season comes on, of which 
I request you to be particular in your 
enquiries that I may know the utmost she 
will rent for.... 
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May 1, 1796 

....I am sorry to find that flour 
continues to depreciate in price ; but the 
present cause for this is, the dispute in 
the House of Representatives respecting 
the provisions for carrying the British 
Treaty into effect, which has, for some 
time past, occasioned a suspension in 
purchasing, shipping, & the insurance of 
all sorts of property : but as the discus- 
sion is now brought to a close, it is to be 
hoped, and expected, that matters will 
recover their former tone again. At any 
rate, I will risque their getting worse, 
rather than take the present Alexandrja 
price for my flour; but I repeat what L 
have said in former letters, that I will 
take 15 dollars at six months credit.... 

5" June, 1796 

....On Wednesday last Congress 
closed their session; but there is yet a 
good deal for me to do before I can leave 
the Seat of the Government. My present 
expectation however is, that I shall be 
able to do this on to-morrow week : but 
as this is not certain, and as [ shall travel 
slow, to avoid what usually happens to 
me at this season, that is, killing or 
knocking up a horse; and as we shall, 
moreover, stay a day or two at the Fed- 
eral City [Washington] it is not likely we 
shall arrive at Mount Vernon before the 
20" or 21% of this month. 

In a few days after we get there, we 
shall be visited, I expect, by characters 
of distinction. I could wish, therefore, 
that the Gardens, Lawns, and every thing 
else in, and about the Houses, may. be 
got in clean & nice order. If the Gar- 
dener needs aid to accomplish as much 
of this as lyes within his line, let him have 
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it; & let others rake & scrape up all the 
trash of every sort & kind about the 
houses, & in the holes & corners.... 
and as the front gate of the Lawn (by 
the Ivies) is racked, and scarcely to be 
opened, I wish you would order a new 
one (like the old one) to be immediately 
made....Let the Rooms in the Ser- 
vants Hall above & below, be well 
cleaned ; and have the Beds & bedsteads 
therein put in order ; after which have a 
good lock put on the door of the west 
room above, and order Caroline, or who- 
ever has the charge of those rooms, to 
suffer no person to sleep, or even to go 
into it, without express orders from her 
inistress or myself. Let exactly the same 
things be done with the Rooms over the 
Kitchen, as there will be a white cook 
with us that will require one of them ; 
and the other may also be wanted for 
some other servants or use—it being 
likely there will be a call for all these 
places. And I hope, especially as there 
is no Ice to keep fresh meats, that you 
will have an abundant supply for the de- 
mands that will probably be made there- 
on during our stay at home. ;—and besides 
ascertain from the Butcher in Alexandria 
the stated days on which Beef and Veal 
are killed, that we may know what de- 
pendence to place on him. Tell the 
Gardener I shall expect every thing that 
a Garden ought to produce, in the 
most ample manner....About the time 
you were employing a joiner to do the 
North end of the House, I directed Ve- 
netian blinds to be made, and painted 
green for all the windows on the West 
side of the House, & mentioned the man- 
ner in which I thought it best to execute 
them; but have never been informed 
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what, or whether anything has been done 
in consequence of it. I am equally ig- 
norant whether the dormant windows are 
yet put into the stable & Corn lofts, both 
of which for the purpose of air, is indis- 
pensably necessary, besides adding to the 
appearance of the building. 

Take care to keep a sufficiency of Oats, 
and the best of your old Hay on hand. I 
shall have eight or ten horses of my own 
with me, and there will be many others 
with visitors.... 

If Miss Nelly Custis should apply to 
you for a Cart to Transport her Trunk 
and other things from Doctor Stuarts to 
Mount Vernon, let it be done as soon as 
applied for and something to cover and 
secure the contents against rain, in case 
any should fall while they are on the 
road. 

I perceive Mrs. Washington’s Mem™ 
herewith sent centains nearly the same 
requests that are made in this letter, but 
I send it notwithstanding. 

I wish you well and am 
Your friend 
G° WASHINGTON. 


[Sparks’ “Washington” contains some 
letters and papers referring to the fore- 
going subject, as well as diagrams for the 
rotation of crops similar to that on the 
following page, but for earlier years. 
The “ Travels” of Brissot and Wansey 
contain accounts of visits they made to 
Mt. Vernon in 1788 and 1794, which the 
interested reader would find it worth his 
while to examine. By a glance at his 
last “plan” it will be seen that he had 
carried it only about half way through at 
the time of his decease. } 
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WASHINGTON’S PLAN FOR ROTATION OF CROPS IN A FARM OF SIX FIELDS. 
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REPRINTS 
RICH’S NEWS FROM VIRGINIA 


[The rare tract reprinted below was dis- 
covered by Mr. Halliwell about twenty 
years ago. In 1865 he reprinted it to 
the extent of twenty-five copies, fifteen 
of which be destroyed. In 1875 Bernard 
Quaritch printed twenty-five copies, from 
one of which we produce it now. Halli- 
well, curiously enough, calls this piece a 
little ** poem.” 

The composition is indeed so much 
doggerel, but historically it is of interest, 
while the student of Shakspeare will con- 
nect it with the “ still vext Bermoothes.” 
Mr. Carew Hazlitt thinks that “R. Rich 
was probably related to Barnaby Rich.’’] 


NEVVES FROM VIRGINIA. 


THE LOST FLOCKE 7RIUMPHANT. 


With the happy Arriual of that famous and 
worthy knight St Zhomas Gates: and 
the well reputed and valiant Cap- 
taine Mt Christopher New- 
porte, and others, into 
England. 


With the maner of their distresse in the Iland of 
Deuils (otherwise called Bermoothawes) 
where they remayned 42. weekes, 
and builded two Pynaces, 
in which they re- 
turned into 
Virginia. 


BY R. RICH, GENT., ONE OF THE VOYAGE. 


LONDON 


Printed by Edw: Alide, and are tobe solde by ohn 
Wright, at Christ-Church dore. 1610, 


TO THE READER. 


EADER,—how tostile thee I knowe 

not, perhaps Learned, perhaps 

unlearned ; happily captious, happily en- 

vious ; indeed, what or how to tearme 

thee I know not, only as I began I will 
proceede. 

Reader, thou dost peradventure imag- 
ine that I am mercenarie in this busines, 
and write for money (as your moderne 
Poets use) hyred by some of those ever 
to be admired adventurers to flatter the 
world. No, I disclaime it. I have 
knowne the voyage, past the danger, seene 
that honorable work of Virginia, and I 
thanke God am arrivd here to tell thee 
what I have seene, don, and past. If 
thou wilt believe me, so; if not, so to; 
for I cannot force thee but to thy owne 
liking. I am a soldier, blunt and plaine, 
and so is the phrase of my newes ; and I 
protest it is true. If thou aske why I 
put it in verse, I prethee knowe it was 
onely to feede mine owne humour. I 
must confesse that, I had not debard 
myselfe of that large scope which to the 
writing of prose is allowed, I should have 
much easd myselfe, and given thee better 
content. But I intreat thee to take this 
as it is, and before many daies expire, I 
will promise thee the same worke more 
at large. 

I did feare prevention by some of your 
writers, if they should have gotten but 
some part of the newes by the tayle, and 
therefore, though it be rude, let it passe 
with thy liking, and in so doing I shall 
like well of thee; but, how ever, I have 
not long tostay. If thou wilt be unnat- 
urall to thy countryman, thou maist,—I 
must not loose my patrymonie. I am 
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for Virginia againe, and so I will bid thee 
hartily farewell with an honest verse,— 


As I came hether to see my native land, 
To waft me backe lend me thy gentle 
hand. 


Thy loving Country-man, 
R. R. 


NEWES FROM VIRGINIA 


OF THE HAPPY ARIVALL OF THAT 
FAMOUS AND WORTHY KNIGHT 
SIR THOMAS GATES 
AND WELL REPUTED AND VALIANTE CAP- 
TAINE NEWPORT INTO ENGLAND. 


T is no idle fabulous tale, 
nor is it fayned newes : 
For Zruth herselfe is heere arriv’d, 
because you should not muse. 
With her both Gates and Newport come, 
to tell Report doth lye, 
Which did devulge unto the world, 
that they at sea did dye. 


Tis true that eleaven monthes and more, 
these gallant worthy wights 

Was in the shippe Sea-venture nam'd 
depriv’d Virginia’s sight. 

And bravely did they glyde the maine, 
till Neptune gan to frowne, 

As if a courser prowdly backt 
would throwe his ryder downe. 


The seas did rage, the windes did blowe, 
distressed were they then ; 

Their ship did leake, her tacklings breake, 
in daunger were her men, 

But heaven was pylotte in this storme, 
and to an iland nere, 

Bermoothawes call'd, conducted then, 
which did abate their feare. 
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But yet these worthies forced were, 
opprest with weather againe, 

To runne their ship betweene two rockes, 
where she doth still remaine. 

And then on shoare the iland came, 
inhabited by hogges, 

Some foule and tortoyses there were, 
they onely had one dogge. 


To kill these swyne, to yeild them foode 
that little had to eate, 

Their store was spent, and all things scant, 
alas! they wanted meate. 

A thousand hogges that dogge did kill, 
their hunger to sustaine, 

And with such foode did in that ile 
two and forty weekes remaine.* 


And there two gallant pynases 
did build of seader-tree ; 

The brave Deliverance one was call’d, 
of seaventy tonne was shee, 

The other Patience had to name, 
her burthen thirty tonne ; 

Two only of their men which there 
pale death did overcome. 


And for the losse of these two soules, 
which were accounted deere, 

A sonne and daughter then was borne, 
and were baptized there. 

The two and forty weekes being past, 
they hoyst sayle and away ; 

Their ships with hogs well freighted were, 
their harts with mickle joy. 


And so unto Virginia came, 
where these brave souldiers finde 


1 On the foregoing see Strachey’s *‘ True repor- 
tory of the wracke,”’ etc., in ‘* Purchas His Pil- 
grimes,” iv., 1734. Recent discussions of the 
sulject by ‘‘ The New Shakspere Society” ren- 
der it probable that Strachey’s narrative suggested 
the play of ** The Tempest,” 
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The English-men opprest with greife 
and discontent in minde. 

They seem'd distracted and forlorne, 
for those two worthyes losse, 

Yet at their home returne they joyd, 
among’st them some were crosse. 


And in the mid’st of discontent 
came noble Delaware ; 

He heard the greifes on either part, 
and sett them free from care. 

He comforts them and cheeres their hearts, 
that they abound with joy ; 

He feedes them full and feedes their soules 
with Gods word every day. 


A discreet counsell he creates 
of men of worthy fame, 

That noble Gates leiftenant was 
the admirali had to name. 

The worthy Sir George Somers knight, 
and others of commaund ; 

Maister Georg Pearcy, which is brother 
unto Northumberland. 


Sir Fardinando Wayneman knight, 
and others of good fame, 

That noble lord his company, 
which to Virginia came, 

And landed there ; his number was 
one hundred seaventy ; then 

Ad to the rest, and they make full 
foure hundred able men. 


Where they unto their labour fall 
as men that meane to thrive ; 

Let’s pray that heaven may blesse them all, 
and keep them long alive. 

Those men that vagrants liv’d with us, 
have there deserved well ; ’ 

Their governour writes in their praise, 
as divers letters tel. 


} This was predicted by Hakluyt, who saw mul- 
titudes around him living loosely for lack of work. 
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And to th’ adventurers thus he writes 
be not dismayd at all, 

For scandall cannot doe us wrong 
God will not let us fall. 

Let England knowe our willingnesse, 
for that our worke is good ; 

Wee hope to plant a nation, 
where none before hath stood.’ 


To glorifie the lord tis done, 
and to no other end ; 
He that would crosse so good a worke, 
to God can be no friend. 
There is no feare of hunger here, 
for corne much store here growes, 
Much fish the gallant rivers yeild, 
tis truth without suppose. 


Great store of fowle, of venison, 
of grapes and mulberries, 
Of chesnuts, walnuts, and such like 
of fruits and strawberries, 
There is indeed no want at all, 
but some; condiciond ill, 
That wish the worke should not goe on, 
with words doe seeme to kill. 


And for an instance of their store, 
the noble Delaware 

Hath for the present hither sent, 
to testifie his care 

In mannaging so good a worke, 
two gallant ships, by name 


® After the return of Gosnold from New Eng- 
land in 1602, Walter Raleigh wrote, ‘‘I shall yet 
live to see it an Inglish nation” (VV. Z. Hist. Gen. 
Reg., 1878, p. 76). He lived to see the coast of 
Maine alive with British industry, while represen- 
tative government was already established in Vir- 
ginia when the Pilgrims landed at Cape Cod. See 
Bancroft’s History, revised edition, 1883, I., ch. 
vii., “ Virginia Obtains Civil Liberty ;’’ and 
page 105, where Shakspeare declares that King 
James shall ** make new nations,” 
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The. Blessing and the Hercules, 
well fraught, and in the same 


Two ships, are these commodities, 
furres, sturgeon, caviare, 

Blacke walnut-tree, and some deale boords, 
with such they laden are ; 

Some pearle, some wainscot andclapbords, 
with some sassafras wood, 

And iron promist, for tis true 
their mynes are very good. 


Then, maugre scandall, false report, 
or any opposition, 

Th’ adventurers doe thus devulge 
to men of good condition, 

That he that wants shall have reliefe, 
be he of honest minde, 

Apparel, coyne, or any thing, 
To such they will be kinde. © 


To such as to Virginia 
do purpose to repaire ; 
And when that they shall thither come, 
each man shall have his share. 
Day wages for the laborer, 
and for his more content, 
A house and garden plot shall have ; 
besides, t’is further ment 


That every man shall have a part, 
and not thereof denaid, 
Of generall profit, as if that he 
twelve pounds ten shillings paid ; 
And he that in Virginia 
Shall copper coyne receive, 
For hyer or commodities, 
and will the country leave 


Upon delivery of such coyne 
unto the Governour, 

Shall by exchange at his returne 
be by their treasurer 


Paid him in London at first sight, 
No man shall cause to grieve, 

For ’tis their generall will and wish 
That every man should live. 


The number of adventurers, 
that are for this plantation, 

Are full eight hundred worthy men, 
some noble, all of fashion. 

Good, discreete, their work is good, 
and as they have begun, 

May Heaven assist them in their worke, 
and thus our newes is done, 


FINIS, 


NOTES 


THE LITTLE HATCHET—An editorial 
almanac, calculated for the new year, in 
the place of the prognostications found 
in The Old Farmer’s Almanac,” would 
contain hints for the guidance of the 
knights of the quill, Thus, early in 
February, where “ Robert B, Thomas ” 
warns the simple husbandman to “ expect 
rain, or snow, or variable weather,” we 
might find an admonition to look out 
sharply for squibs about George Washing- 
ton, and be prepared to say smart things 
concerning his “little hatchet ;”’ for the 
“variable” February of the perennial 
Thomas is not more inevitable than the 
stale jests that flow from the paragrapher’s 
pen upon the return of the day observed 
as the anniversary of Washington's birth. 
It seems hard for some persons to believe 
that Washington ever had a hatchet, and 
still harder to believe that he ever chopped 
atree. Hardest of all is it for them to 
believe that one whose manhood and old 
age were alike exempt from falsehood, 
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and who afforded the loftiest example of 
probity and honor, should not, when 
questioned, without hesitation tell a lie. 
They need to go only one step farther, 
and deny that Washington ever was a 
boy. 

Seriously, have we not had enough of 
this sort of thing in years past, and would 
it not add to the dignity of American 
history if we could have fewer of these 
venerable gibes about Washington in the 
years to come ? 

THE SHARPLESS-WASHINGTON PORTRAIT 
—TOBIAS LEAR—The portrait of Washing- 
ton engraved for the current number of 
THe MacGazine is from an original crayon 
and water-color study in possession of 
Frederick S. Tallmadge, Esq., of New 
York City, who kindly consents to its 
reproduction. It forms one of the series 
made by Sharpless in 1796, and after, 
other specimens of which are mentioned 
in Mrs. Johnston’s recent work on 
Washington’s portraits. In that work 
she introduces a photograph of the Sharp- 
less picture, formerly in possession of the 
Custis family in Virginia, and which was 
pronounced by Miss Custis one of the 
most faithful in existence. The present 
portrait is of equal fidelity and value, 
and especially interesting from the fact 
that it was a gift from Washington 
himself to his old friend, Colonel Ben- 
jamin Tallmadge, in whose family it has 
remained ever since. No Sharpless- 
Washington has been engraved before 
this, with the exception of that by Aiken 
and Harrison, in 1800, and a plate made 
from another specimen for a private col- 
lector, which was destroyed after the 
printing of fifty copies. The latter, we 
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believe, were never published. The por- 
trait represents the Father of his Country 
as he appeared two years before his 
death—or the latest known. 

Tobias Lear, whose extensive signature 
appears below, reduced in size, became 
Washington’s Secretary in 1785 and con- 
tinued with him until his death. The 


Washington farm-letters, in possession of 
the Long Island Historical Society, show 
that Lear was interested in the planting 
of trees on the Mount Vernon estate, 


Lbs gas 


THE OGLETHORPE PORTRAIT— The Gen: 
tleman's Magazine, 1735, p. 778, offers 
a medal to the person writing the best 
poem on the “Christian Hero.” It was 
to bear “the head of the Rt. Hon. the 
Lady EvizABETH HASTINGS 07 one side, 
and that of JAMES OGLETHORPE, £5q., 
on the other, with this Motto—ENGLAND 
MAY CHALLENGE THE WORLD, 1736.” 
The medal actually awarded does not 
bear the foregoing motto, and, in the place 
of Lady Hastings, we find Tillotson, as 
given in the same magazine, 1747, op- 
posite page 525. It weighed “ien guin- 
eas,” as stated on page 526. Wright, 
in his Memoir of Oglethorpe (p. 390), re- 
fers to a portrait of the founder of Geor- 
gia as having been in the possession of 
one Mrs. Dickinson, of Tottenham, and 
says that “the only engraved likeness” 
of Oglethorpe was taken shortly before 
his death while he was reading without 
glasses at the sale of Dr. Johnson's library, 
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1785. In Evans’ sale catalogue of portraits 
(p. 254) it is put down as a print in quarto, 
by Ireland, priced at one and sixpence. 
Number 7832 in the same catalogue is a 
portrait of Oglethorpe in octavo, marked 
sixpence, Wright also says (p. 390) that 
Oglethorpe sat to Reynolds for his por- 
trait in 1780, and that the picture was 
destroyed by fire at Belvoir ; while another 
portrait of the General, with an Indian 
pupil standing by his side, was presented 
by himself to Mr. Noble Jones, of Geor- 
gia. This, according to McCall (i. 324) 
was lost at the capture of Savannah by 
the British, The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1785 (p. 517), says of the medal, that it 
was “ broken after a few were struck off.” 
The portrait on the medal, which we give 
on page 120 of THE MAGAZINE, may, pos- 
sibly, be regarded as the basis of the like- 
ness on page 117, from a copy furnished 


by Col. T. Bailey Meyers. Stevens, who 
gave a copy of the portrait in his His- 
tory of Georgia, says that his copy was 
made from an original engraving in the 
possession of George Wymberly Jones, 
which was inherited by that gentleman 
from his great-grandfather, George Jones. 


Musconcus—Prof, F. W. Putnam, Cu- 
rator of the Peabody Museum, writes 
respecting Muscongus, the island home 
of Samoset (vit. 820): “I made a visit 
last September to the island which tra- 
dition gives as the home (and some say 
burial-place) of ‘Samoset,’ It is now 
called Muscongus Island and Lands 
Island. There was formerly an Indian 
burial-place at the northern end of the 
island, but the sea has washed the point, 
and now there is nothing but a low re- 
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gion of sand and stones washed by high 
tides. On the sand we found a large 
number of chips of stone, several ham- 
mer-stones, and a number of chipped 
stone points (arrow-heads, etc.). There 
is a small shell heap on the higher land 
at the end of the island. There is no 
doubt about a number of skeletons hav- 
ing been washed out, and several years 
ago one was washed out of the sand. I 
did not find any signs of human bones, 
and it is very likely that the point where 
the burials took place has been entirely 
washed away. On the islands and main- 
land, on both sides of Muscongus Sound, 
there are many shell heaps, and the one 
I gave my special attention to is on the 
land a little to the north of Muscongus 
Island. The place is called Keene’s 


’ Point or Neck.” 


A WASHINGTON LETTER—The follow- 
ing autograph memorandum of Washing- 
ton belongs to Professor Charles FE. An- 
thon, of this city, and is curious as 
bearing the General’s signature in two 
forms, while it illustrates his private hab- 
its, his minute carefulness, and his orthog- 
raphy : 

“ Colonel Laurens will be so good as 
to bring the following things for 

**Gen’l Washington 


“A Travelling razor case with every- 
thing complete—To be strong—portable 
& compendious—Leather perhaps would 
be best. 

“A best pocket reconnoiterer— or 
Telescope. 

“A very small case of Pocket Instru- 
m’ts, containing a scale, dividers, &c. 

**A good Saddle, bridle & furniture 
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(excluding Pistols fit for a repulican Gen- 
eral, 


‘¢ 2 doz’n dishes sized 
“4 doz’n Soup—& f 
“8 doz’n Shaller 


of tin —or 
something 
very light for 
J (the Fild. 
“A watch string 
“Go. WASHINGTON. 

“ 3oth Jan’y. 1781.” 

THE SECRET OF OUR MILITARY SUC- 
cess—Died at Great Barrington, Mass., 
March 24, 1812, in the one hundred and 
third year of his age, Mr. John Whitty. 
He was born at Anspach, in Germany, 
January 1, 1710. He was in the service 
of the King of Prussia, Frederick the 
Great, at the famous siege of Prague, 
id_was with that monarch in several 
vattles. He used to state that he had 
»een in the service of seven powers, and 


aad deserted from all excepting America. 
He always gave as areason why he had 
not deserted from the service of the United 
States, that here he found a plenty of good 
beef.— Evening Post, April 14, 1812. 
PETERSFIELD 


A RARE MARYLAND TRACT— Alfred 
Russell Smith, of London, printed the 
following description of a rare Maryland 
tract in his catalogue for December, 1882 : 

Letter: from Donald MacPherson, a 
young Lad who was sent to Virginia with 
Captaine Toline in 1715, on account of 
having joined his Chieftain (the Old Pre- 
tender) in the cause of his King and 
Country ; he was born near the House of 
Culloden, where his father then lived. 
Small folio Broadside. £5. 5s. 1777. 

A singular and perhaps unique Broad- 
side, relating to Maryland, written in 
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broad Anglo Scotch. Tonal Makaferson, 
as he signs himself, dates from Portoba- 
go, in Marylan, te 2nd June, 1717, and 
describes how the “Tombako, and de 
Switis an de Apels an de Shirris, an de 
Pires grou in the Wuds wantin Tyks aput 
dem, de Swynes, de Teuks, and Durkies 
giangs in de Wuds wantin Mesters, de 
Tombako grous shust lyke de Dokins 
at de Bak o de Lairts Yat,’ etc., and is 
not surprised the “ Servants grou uncou 
rich.” He addresses his letter “ for 
Shames Makaferson, neir to Lairt of Cul- 
lottin’s Hous, neir Inverness, in de Nort 
of Scotlan.” CoLLECTOR 
YORKTOWN PANORAMA—This_ exhibi- 
tion, now open at the corner of Fifty- 
ninth Street and Madison Avenue, New 
York City, deserves mention as presenting 
a well-known historical scene in a graphic 
and instructive manner. It is the famous 
field of 1781 on canvas, skilfully repro- 
duced, the topography, which includes 
the country for some miles around York- 
town, being made a special study by the 
artist, M. Roul Arus, of Paris. The spec- 
tator finds himself in the centre of an 
American redoubt overlooking the field 
on all sides, and witnessing especially 
the act and ceremonies of the surrender. 
The artist has been compelled to sacri- 
fice some details for the sake of clearer 
illustration, but the total impression is 
effective and correct. The British line 
of defences is omitted, which strikes us 
as a mistake, and the position of the 
troops on the occasion of the surrender 
is not the actual one; but it is evident that 
the latter could not have been retained 
as a prominent feature from the selected 
view-point. An “Indian Contingent ” 
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is introduced on the American side (on 
what authority is not stated), nor did 
O'Hara and his staff appear on horse- 
back ; but the uniforms, the arms, equip- 
ments, standards, company formation, 
style of marching, are faithful in histori- 
cal detail. Barring minor and perhaps 
necessary inaccuracies, the whole is a 
picture of great interest and merit. 

The canvas is some four hundred feet 
long and sixty feet in height, the scene 
brilliantly executed, and the perspective 
quite remarkable in its gradation of dis- 
tances. Although the enterprise is purely 
a private and business one, it is worth 
noticing that it is French in conception, 
a French company having been organized, 
in the enthusiasm of the “ Yorktown Cen- 
tennial” in 1881, to exhibit a scene which 
reflected a common glory upon America 
and France. 
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FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY—When was 
this title first applied to Washington in 
a public manner—either in an address, 
book, or newspaper? Colonel Richard 
Butler, of Pennsylvania, introduces it in his 
Yorktown diary in a connection from 
which one would infer that he was not 
repeating a current expression. Men- 
tioning, September 13, 1781, the arrival 
of Washington at Mount Vernon, on 
his way to Yorktown, he adds: “He 
has not been within his own door for 
seven years, indeed not since he was 
first a member of Congress in the year 
1775, all of which time he has been a 
most faithful patriot and servant of his 
country. From the citizen he was a 
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counsellor, then a general, and in reality 
the Father of the people; he has nobly 
shared in all their misfortunes, showing 
the utmost fortitude and regularity of 
conduct—indeed the able statesman has 
appeared in all his actions.” —Hist. Mag., 
vol. viii., p. 105 (1864). 


D. J. 


SEAL OF THE “COUNCIL FOR NEW ENG- 
LAND’’—In arranging for the publication 
of the “Trelauny Papers,” it being de- 
sirable to have a fac-simile of the patent 
from the Council to Robert Trelauny, I 
thought it would add to the interest of 
the subject to have a correct representa- 
tion of the seal of the Council attached ; 
but, upon examination, much to my re- 
gret, I found a large portion of the seal 
gone. I supposed, however, at the mo- 
ment, that I could find a copy of the 
Council’s seal somewhere; but I now 
learn that no specimen has yet been 
found, but that it was supposed that the 
arms impressed on the reverse of the title- 
page of Captain Smith’s ‘ Advertisements 
for the Unexperienced Planters of New 
England, or Anywhere,” London, 1631, 
were identical with it. Dr. Palfrey, in 
the large paper edition, “‘ History of New 
England,” published in 1865, refers to the 
subject as follows: ‘ The title-page to 
this edition is embellished with an en- 
graved copy of what was probably the 
seal of the Council for New England. 
When I was in England I took great 
pains to find an impression of that seal, 
but without success, which surprised me, 
the patents issued by the Council having 
been so ntimerous. An impression of 
the seal in wax is attached to the patent 
of Plymouth Colony, issued in 1629; but 
it has been so broken and defaced that 
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the device is wndistinguishable. Mr. 
Charles Deane believes that he has dis- 
covered this in an embellishment of the 
title-page of two of the publications of 
Captain John Smith. I might do injus- 
tice to Mr. Deane’s ingenious argument 
(which, I understand, will soon be pub- 
lished in a volume of the Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society) 
should I attempt to exhibit it. It will 


be found to have great force.—J. G. P. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1865, July 21.” 

Those interested in examining further 
what has been printed on the subject, 
are referred to the Proceedings of the 
above-mentioned Society, pages 469 to 
473, for 1867, and pages 94 to 99, for 
1867 and 1869. From the fragments at- 
tached to the Trelauny Patent, of which 
a drawing is appended, I am led to be- 
lieve that the seal used by the Council 
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differs materially from the one repre- 
sented in Smith’s publications. It will 
be seen that on the larger fragment is a 
part of the hull of a vessel, and that on 
the portion bearing the lower part of a 
human figure the legs are crossed, 
neither of which are to be found in the 
seal hitherto supposed to be the seal of 
the Council. Fortunately, too, we have 
three letters of a motto, namely, A, G, 
and another broken, but evidently N. 
Upon examining the motto on the sup- 
posed seal, no such letters are found in 
juxtaposition, showing that the motto on 
this seal was not the one borne upon the 
seal of Trelauny’s Patent. I have been 
sufficiently interested in the matter to or- 
der impressions to be taken of the frag- 
ments in the British Museum, hoping 
that by thus doing I may be able to re- 
construct the Council’s seal, or a goodly 
portion of it. Perhaps some reader of 
THe MAGAZINE may be able to add to our 
information on the subject. 
James P. BAXTER 


McNe11t—-Can you give me any infor- 
mation, or direct me how to go to work 
to get at the facts relative to the career 
of Captain Daniel McNeil, U. S. N., who 
was dropped from that service, owing to 


reduction, about 1802? He joined the 
Revenue Cutter Service, and Cooper in 
his ** Naval History” says: “He per- 
formed a gallant thing while in command 
of a cutter.”’ 

He was, I believe, a native of South 
Carolina. 

H. D. Smitn, Lt. U.S. N. 

NAVIGATION OF THE SUSQUEHANNA— 

The newspapers of May, 1812, contain this 
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item: “Mr, William Bennet died lately 
in Chenango township, aged ror years. 
He built the first keel-boat that ever 
floated on the Susquehanna.” 

Will some subscriber in Pennsylvania 
kindly add to this the date and particu- 
lars of construction ? MINTO 

THE BRITISH HERO — “The British 
Hero in Captivity. A. Poem. Dedi- 
cated to His Royal Highness, the Prince 
of Wales.” 4to, 1782. This title is from 
Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. viii., 
p. 118, 1814. The hero is Lord Corn- 
wallis. The principal subjects are the 
surrender of Yorktown, the horrors of the 
American War, the perfidy of France, 
and the praises of Major André, General 
Arnold, and Prince William. , Has this 
piece ever been reprinted ? 

J. C. BrEvoortT 
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THE STATUE OF KING GEORGE—On this 
subject, already referred to in THE MaGa- 
ZINE [vul. 854 and rx. 71], I may give the 
following statement respecting the dis- 
covery of some remains of the statue. It 
is furnished by Mr. E. B. Coley, of Wilton, 
Conn. D. 

“The circumstances connected with the 
case are traditional, none being authenti- 
cated by record. This piece of the statue 
was in the possession of a family by the 
name of Sloane, consisting of Daniel and 
his sister. They were sturdy Royalists, 
having been born in England. ‘They 
owned a small place in what is now Wil- 
ton, and were very eccentric in their 
habits. At the death of the brother, the 
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sister applied to the town for support, 
which she received until the time of her 
death. After the occurrence of this event 
the town officials visited the place, to see 
if anything could be found to compensate 
the town for the aid and support furnished. 
In searching the premises several bundles 
of carpet-rags were found, which appeared 
heavier than such articles usually are. 
These being opened, $110 in silver was 
found, besides other articles of value. 
As regards the statue, it was generally 
known that they had a portion thereof, 
and at different times efforts were made 
to obtain it, but no consideration would 
induce them to part with it, they having 
apparently a reverence for this memento 
of departed royalty. After their death 
it could not be found, and it was surmised 
that it had been secreted by its possessors. 

‘“‘ The property changed hands and their 
humble dwelling was demolished, but no 
trace of the fragment of the statue could 
be found. In the spring of 1871, while 
levelling and improving a piece of ground 
a few feet to the rear of where the old 
Sloane place stood, I dug up the lead. It 
was some three feet under ground, and 
must have lain there nearly one hundred 
years. 

“Tradition says that it was brought from 
New York in a transport, which stopped 
on the beach between Norwalk and 
Saugatuck, and the cargo was then taken 
inland. Some of the tories obtained 
pieces and hid them. The greater portion 
of it, however, was taken to Litchfield and 
converted into bullets for the use of the 
patriot army.” 


Friar LEO—On this subject [vi1t. 855] 
I may say that while spending the win- 
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ter of 1873-4 at Rome, I improved the 
opportunity to make some _ inquiries, 
but with little success. The General of 
the Order referred me to a work just then 
published, and gave me a note of intro- 
duction to the head of a convent in a 
distant part of the city, whither I was 
piloted by a monk, who insisted upon 
walking, and forced me to travel several 
miles on foot—my guide being barefoot. 
Upon reaching our destination, the 
brother to whom I had been recom- 
mended was found to be no wiser than 
myself. ‘Three hours of tramping on a 
sharp frosty morning led to nothing more 
than the following entries in my note-book: 

“ Notes of Friar Leo, of Paris. Cap- 
uchin General at Rome says that Friar 
Leo-went to America in the year 1632. 
Leo appears to have founded the house 
in Maine, June 8, 1648. 

**1, See ‘Annal. Francise,’ Juin, 1865, 
p- 645. 

“2. See ‘Storia Dell Missioni Cap- 
pucini.’ Barberini, Rome, 1873, vol. iii., 
p. 680. 

“3. See ‘Storia Dell Missioni Cap- 
pucine.’ By P. Roco Da Cerneols, vol. i. 
Published by P. Letheilene, Paris, Rue 
Casselle, No. 23. 

“Also see ‘Eloges Historiques des 
illustres Capucins de la Province de 
Paris,’ vol. iii.” D. 

GENERAL SAMUEL MEREDITH—I desire 
to correct the following paragraph in Mr. 
Wharton Dickenson’s interesting sketch 
of General Samuel Meredith which ap- 
peared in THe MacazineE for September, 
1879 [11. 555]: ‘Reese Meredith, the 
father, was a native of Leominster, Here- 
fordshire, where he was born in 1708. 
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His father John Meredith, a woollen mer- 
chant of that town, was the youngest son 
of Richard Meredith of Presteigne, gen- 
tleman, living in 1673,” etc. This should 
read : 

Reese Meredith, the father, was a 
native of Llandoglen, in the County of 
Radnor, Wales, where he was born in 
1705. His father, ‘* Reese Meredith of 
Llandogien, Esquire,” was the son of the 
representative of the senior line of Mere- 
diths of. Radnorshire, to whose junior 
branch in the person of Edward Mere- 
dith, son of Griffith Meredith and grand- 
son of Thomas Meredith, Queen Eliza- 
beth confirmed the following arms in 
1572, which had been those of the senior 
line from time immemorial, viz. : 

Arms—Argent, a lion rampant, sable 
gorged with a plain collar and chain, or 
—and charged on the shoulder with a 
crescent. [To distinguish the junior from 
the senior line. ] 

Crest—A demi lion sable, gorged with 
a ducal coronet, with chain attached and 
reflexed over the back, or. E. M. R. 

Albany, N. Y. 


THE ARMS OF OFFICERS [Ix. 69]—In a 
letter by the late Joseph H. Pierce, com- 
municated to the Boston TZranscript, 
and describing the pre-revolutionary 
Corps of Grenadiers of that city, the 
writer says: ‘The officers were armed 
with carbines as well as cut and thrust 
swords.” Boston 


Kosciusko AGAIN [vitt. 854]—In the 
‘“‘ Memorial History of Boston” (iii. gg) is 
a fac-simile of a drawing by Kosciusko, 
of Captain Judah Alden of the Revolu- 
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tionary Army, the original of which is 
owned by Alden’s descendants. J. W. 

I have a portrait of Jefferson, with this 
inscription: ‘Dessiné par Tadee Kos- 
ciusko, gravé sur acier, 1820, par Antoine 
Oleszezynski.” CHARLES Henry Harr 


There is in the possession of the New 
Haven Colony Historical Society a draw- 
ing in pencil, said to have been made 
by Kosciusko. The subject is the cabin- 
boy of the ship on which Kosciusko 
crossed the Atlantic, probably on the oc- 
casion of his second visit to America, in 
1797. A likeness, in water-colors, by 
the same hand, of the commander of the 
vessel (Captain Lee), is preserved by 
the widow of Captain Lee’s adopted 
son, Mrs. Hannah Scranton, of Madison, 
Conn., by whom the pencil sketch was 
given. W. G. A. 


WASHINGTON AS AN ANGLER [viii 
855]—Washington was an extensive sur- 
veyor, and was there ever one of his craft 
who didn’t handle the fishing-rod ? That 
he had a true angler’s taste is evident 
from two brief notes which appear in the 
lately printed family memorial of General 
Samuel B. Webb, of the Revolution—one 
from General Robert Howe, running in 
part as follows : 

‘“* Robinson’s, 6" June, 1782. 

“Dear Sir:—General Washington 
dines with me to-morrow ; he is exceed- 
ingly fond of salt fish....If you could 
conveniently lend me as much fish as 
would serve a pretty large company for 
dinner to-morrow (at least for one Dish), 
it will oblige me and shall be in a very 
few days returned in as good Dun Fish 
as ever you saw. 

“Excuse this freedom and it will add 
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to the favor—could you not prevail upon 
Somebody to catch some Trout for me 
early to-morrow morning.” 

The other note is from Washington to 
Webb, 1781: 

“Gen Washington presents his Com- 
pliments to Col. Webb, and begs his ac- 
ceptance of a Salmon—herewith. 

“Tuesday Mor’g.” 

[See on this ante, p. 127.] 

‘THE WASHINGTON FAMILY OF ENG- 
LAND [vill. 766]--The following extract 
from an English newspaper of March 25, 
1876, will be of interest in connection 
with your notes on this subject : 

“© The Washington Family in Furness. 
—We hear that the indefatigable enthu- 
siast [Miss Fanny Bland] who is pursuing 
the tangled trail of the Washington pedi- 
gree, has found a perfect nest of Wash- 
ingtons at Dalton-in-Furness. A refer- 
ence to that valuable book, ‘West's 
Guide to Furness,’ will show that the 
chief families of Furness bore a coat of 
arms of red and white stripes, denoting 
that they held under the Lancasters, Bar- 
ons of Kendal, who bore the same. ‘The 
American flag, the famous ‘stars and 
stripes,’ is said to have been taken from 
George Washington’s coat of arms, and 
thus probability is added to the idea that 
his ancestors came from Furness. Can 
any of our Furness friends look up their 
old title deeds, and see what property the 
Washingtons held in that district ?” 

The History of the Parish of Sedbergh, 
and of the Sedbergh Grammar School 
[compiled by A. E. Platt], published at 
London by Longmans & Co., 1876, con- 
tain reference to the Washingtons. 

PETERSFIELD 
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THE HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY OF OHIO—This Society held a 
meeting December 4th, in the College 
Building, Cincinnati, President M. F. 
Force in the chair. The Librarian re- 
ported that the library contains: Bound 
volumes, 7,896, against 7,598 last year ; 
pamphlets, 35,877, against 31,039 last 
year, being a gain of 298 volumes and 
1,838 pamphlets. The contributions 
have been: Bound volumes, 291, against 
253 last year; pamphlets, 2,623, against 
1,945 last year. The contributions to 
the cabinets have been many and valu- 
able. Mr, A. T. Goshorn’s gift of 67 
volumes, 303 pamphlets, and over 400 
photographs, all relating to the Centen- 
nial Exposition at Philadelphia, 1876, is 
one of the most valuable ever made to 
the Society, the historical importance of 


these documents increasing with time. 
The Treasurer reported the receipts 


for the year at $1,497.09. The Endow- 
ment, $7,220. Life Membership Fund, 
$1,009. Building Fund, $6,871.93. 

The officers elected for 1883 are: 
Manning F. Force, President ; Sinith- 
son E,. Wright, Vice-President ; Jacob 
Burnet, Vice-President ; Robert Clarke, 
Corresponding Secretary ; Julius Dexter, 
Recording Secretary; Eugene F. Bliss, 
‘Treasurer ; Eliz H. Appleton, Librarian ; 
Gustav Bruehl, John D, Caldwell, Charles 
P. Davis, Albert H. Chatfield, H. A. 
Rattermann, Curators. 


THE NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC GENE- 
ALOGICAL sOCIETY—At the December 
meeting, Mr. Gilbert Nash, of Weymouth, 
gave a paper upon the first twenty years 
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of Weymouth history. The subject has 
been the puzzle of students of this period 
prior to 1644, and it was with no little 
interest that he was listened to. The 
ablest investigator who has hitherto treat- 
ed the subject is Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., and in his following there are only a 
few,.and among them, allowing judgment 
to be formed from this paper, is Mr. 
Nash. Weymouth was the rendezvous 
of the Morton adventurers. ‘They were 
here in the fall of 1622, and there were 
those who came with the Gorges a year 
or two later. The colony, according to 
Mr, Nash, never entirely disbanded. 
There are no early records in the town 
or church, and all that is left to build 
upon are the hints found in other papers 
and documents, and these authorities are 
Puritanic. The early settlers of Wey- 
mouth were of the Established Church, 
and the Rev. Mr. Morrell, who was with 
them, was their pastor. 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
—At a recent meeting, Mr. Charles 
Deane placed upon the table a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the interesting 
map known as Cabot’s mappemonde, 
preserved among the treasures of the 
national library at Paris. ‘This map was 
found in Germany in 1842, and given to 
the Paris library the following year. A 
description of it was prepared by the em- 
inent scholar, M. d’Avezac, and published 
in the “ Bulletin’’ of the French Geog- 
raphical Society ; M. Jomard included it 
in his ‘* Monuments de la Géographie,” 
and this learned editor intended to pre- 
pare a volume of ¢exte, which should in- 
clude the historical incriptions, or /égendes, 
on this map, but his death interrupted the 
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work. It was again stayed by the death 
of M. d’Avezac, who had consented to 
complete Jomard’s labors. ‘There are 
thirty-eight of these inscriptions, in Span- 
ish and Latin. From one of them we 
get the well-known extract that John 
Cabot, a Venetian, and Sebastian, his 
son, discovered a country, hitherto un- 
known, in the year 1494 (1497), on the 
24th of July (June), about five o'clock in 
the morning. ‘The landfall is laid down 
at Cape Breton. All these inscriptions 
are reproduced in the photograph now 
presented. 

Mr. Deane said that he would not now 
enter into any discussion of the different 
opinions concerning this map, nor of the 
questions raised by it. He contented 


himself with giving an account of the at- 
tempts that had been made to obtain a 
good copy of the map and its legends, 


Thanks to the kind intervention of the 
Society’s president, Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp, during his late visit to Paris, all 
the many difficulties had been overcome. 
He had now the pleasure to present to 
the Society, in Mr. Winthrop’s name, a 
very successful copy of this interesting 
and valuable map. Nine additional cop- 
ies of this photograph had been subscribed 
for by prominent libraries in this country, 
and are expected to arrive without delay. 

In this connection reference may be 
made to the fact that Mr. Higginson, in 
Harper's Monthly for January, gives a 
section of what purports to be the Cabot 
map, the very portion, in fact, now so ac- 
cessible, but which, in this case, turns out 
to be nothing more than a reproduction 
of the sketch by Nicholls, of Bristol. 
Thus Mr. Higginson joins with the trans- 
Atlantic author in transmitting the eleven 
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thousand unhappy Virgins (Onsmel y 
0 ginis) into a mountain (M4. Semel 
gines), ‘The error was pointed out in 
THe Macazine [vitl. 633], and yet the 
war against the virgins is pushed here in 
America. Now, however, that the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society has secured 
a photographic copy of the map, it is to 
be hoped that this incorrigible persecu- 
tion may be put a stop to. 

THE NEW ENGLAND SOCIETIES—New 
York and Brooklyn each have societies 
of this order, and by selecting different 
days for celebrating the Landing of the 
Pilgrims, the members of both have a 
chance to eat two dinners ; since ferries 
are not like those interposing mountains 
that *‘make enemies of nations.” ‘The 
two celebrations passed off this year on 
the 21st and 22d, with much spirit. These 
celebrations, however, are phenomenal 
and unequalled, as might be pointed out 
if there were space ; but we are only able 
to observe here that this year in particu- 
lar they were noticeable, (1) from the 
fact that the speeches raised shouts of 
laughter over those principles that the 
Leyden Pilgrims held sacred, and (2) from 
the fact that the loudest applause attend- 
ed the statement of other principles at- 
tributed to them, but which in reality they 
disowned, The moral is easily discov- 
ered. Read some tolerable book of New 
England History before attempting Pil- 
grim orations, and subscribe for ‘THE 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History. 

WISCONSIN HISTORICAL soctETY—The 
annual meeting took place at Madison,’ 
January sth, Vice-President Harlow S. 
Orton in the chair. The Secretary, Dr. 
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Lyman C. Draper, read his annual re- 
port, showing volumes and pamphlets 
added during the year, 5,189, making a 
total of 100,189. Among other impor- 
tant additions is the completion of a set 
of autographs of the fifty-six signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and a full 
set also of the thirty-nine signers of the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
Treasurer reported the disbursements for 
the year as $4,991.79, and the funds of 
the Society, $10,279.96. The following 
officers, among others, were elected: 
President, Hon. John A. Rice, of Mer- 
ton, Waukesha County ; Vice-Presidents, 
Hon. Harlow S, Orton, LL.D., Madison ; 
Hon. Morgan L. Martin, Green Bay ; 
Hon. James T. Lewis, LI..D., Columbus ; 
Hon. James Sutherland, Janesville ; Hon. 
M. M. Davis, Baraboo ; Chauncey C. 
Britt, Esq., Portage City; Hon. John 
H. Rountree, Platteville; Hon. Simeon 
Mills, Madison ; Hon. J. F. Potter, East 
Troy ; Samuel Marshall, Esq., Milwau- 
kee; Hon. John T. Kingston, Necedah ; 
Gen. David Altwood, Madison; Hon. 
Moses M. Strong, Mineral Point ; Hon. 
Thad. C. Pound, Chippewa Falls ; Hon. 
J. J. Guppey, Portage City; Fred. S. 
Perkins, Esq., Burlington ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Lyman C. Draper, LL.D. ; 
Recording Secretary, Robert M. Bash- 
ford; Treasurer, Hon. A. H. Main; 
Librarian, Daniel S. Durrie; Assistant 
Librarians, Miss Isabel Durrie and Isaac 
S. Bradley. 

MAINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY—Decem- 
ber 23d, at Portland, the Society celebrat- 
ed the eighty-fourth birthday of Professor 
Alpheus S. Packard, of Brunswick, who 
has been a member of the Society for 
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fifty-four years. The regular business of 
the Society was attended to during the 
morning and afternoon. An address was 
given by Professor F. W, Putnam, of Cam- 
bridge, on the ‘‘ Shell Heaps of Maine,” 
and a valuable paper was read by Mr. E. 
H. Elwell, on “Our Poet Governor ”— 
the late Governor Lincoln. Mr. John T. 
Hull also read a paper on the ** Records of 
York and Cumberland Counties.” In the 
evening, the Hon. J. W. Bradbury made 
an opening address to Professor Packard, 
and Mr. J. P. Baxter read a poem of 
much beauty and excellence, entitled 
“Greetings to the Mentor,” being fol- 
lowed by General Chamberlain’s address, 
to which Professor Packard made a very 
happy reply. The Hon. William Goold, 
and others, made admirable addresses, and 
Mrs. Abbey Goold Woolson sent a son- 
net. A large number of letters from per- 
sons unable to be present were sent to 
the Secretary, Mr. H. W. Bryant, and 
extracts were read, forming so many de- 
served tributes to the character and 
worth of Dr. Packard. 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY—At 
the annual meeting, held on Tues- 
day evening, January 2d, the following 
ticket was elected: President, Augustus 
Schell ; First Vice-President, Hamilton 
Fish ; Second Vice-President, Benjamin 
H. Field; Foreign Corresponding Sec- 
retary, William M. Evarts; Domestic 
Corresponding Secretary, Edward F. de 
Lancey ; Recording Secretary, Andrew 
Warner ; Treasurer, Benjamin B. Sher- 
man; Librarian, Jacob B. Moore. ‘The 
usual annual reports were read, show- 
ing that the Society is free from debt 
and in a healthy condition. 
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REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL SAM. 
VEL B. Wess, of the Revolutionary Army. 
By his Son, J. WATSON WEBB. Published ex- 
clusively for Family Circulation, 8vo, pp. 412. 
New York: 1882. 


No more delightful task could fall into the 
hands of an appreciative and grateful son than to 
prepare for permanent preservation the memorials 
of a father who had figured with honor and dis- 
tinction in the eventful struggle for American 
independence, The present work is an instance 
of such a task—a work undertaken, as its pages 
express throughout, coz amore and with becoming 
pride. Readers of THE MAGAZINE who recall a 
sketch of General Samuel B. Webb which ap- 
peared in the fourth volume (p. 427) need not be 
reminded of the place he filled in the line of Re- 
volutionary worthies—of his gallant participation 
in the battle of Bunker Hill—of his promotion in 
1775 as aid to General Putnam, and again in 
1776 as aid to Washington—of his soldierly con- 
duct at White Plains and Trenton—of his appoint- 
ment in 1777 to the Colonelcy of one of the ‘*ad- 
ditional ” Continental regiments—of hisinisfortune 
in being made a prisoner—of his final exchange, 
and resumption of his duties as Colonel of the 
Third Connecticut—of his command in 1782 of 


the Light Corps—and of his continuation in the 


service to the close of the war. During this long 
and busy period General Webb’s correspondence 
had become voluminous ; but, as in many other 
instances, it suffered upon his death in the division 
of his estate, and much that was valuable disap- 
peared early in the present century, Fortunately, 
enough remained at scattered points to make a 
volume of rare historical interest and worth, and 
to the collection of these precious fragments Gen- 
eral J. Watson Webb, of New York, has devoted 
himself of late years with results which should 
give genuine satisfaction not alone to the imme- 
diate descendants but to all interested in the 
literature of that contest. 

The correspondence covers the period from 
1774 to 1788, and includes letters to and from 
Washington, Greene, Deane, Hamilton, Tall- 
madge, Parsons, Putnam, Reed, Schuyler, and 
others, including several officers of the Connecticut 
line, and relates to matters of varied interest, 
from the stern orders of the field to the gossip of 
camp and the politics of the constitutional era, 
Perhaps no portion of this is more valuable than 
the purely social correspondence, which throws 
light on the subjects of prevailing interest at the 
time and lets one behind the scenes, The volume 
properly begins in the form of reminiscences, and 
the letters are inserted with the author’s obser- 
vations interspersed. At the close is added a 
genealogy of the Webb family, while a portrait 
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of General Webb faces the title-page. It is to 
be hoped that while the work is intended for 
private circulation only, it will eventually fall 
upon shelves where the historical writer, specially 
interested in the Revolution, can have it at his 
command, for in rewriting many portions of the 
struggle he would find it a leading source of in- 
formation. Above all it is indispensable in a re- 
study of New York and Connecticut matters, 


OAHSPE: A NEW BIBLE, IN THE 
WorDs OF JEHOVIH AND HIs ANGEL Em- 
BASSADORS. A Sacred History of the Domin- 
ions of the Higher and Lower Heavens, on the 
Earth for the past Twenty-four Thousand Years; 
together with a Synopsis of the Cosmogony of 
the Universe, the Creation of the Planets, the 
Creation of Man, the Unseen Worlds, the 
Labor and Glory of Gods and Goddesses in the 
Etherean Heavens, with the New Command- 
ments of Jehovih to Man of the Present Day. 
With Revelations from the Second Resurrec- 
tion, formed in Words in the Thirty-third Year 
of the Kosmon Era, 4to, pp. 890. New 
York and London : OAHSPE PUBLISHING As- 
SOCIATION, 1882. Anno Kosmon 34. 


We are told by authority that the object of 
** Oahspe ” is not to supplant former Bibles, and 
that it is not a revision of any sacred book, but 
that itis a ‘* New Bible,” and one not for a single 
tribe or race, but for all mankind, though show- 
ing that former sacred books were parts of one 
stupendous plan for bestowing light upon mortals, 
Thus, ‘‘ through Oahspe” we learn why the Chi- 
nese were Confucians, the Hindoos, Brahmins and 
Buddhists, and the western migratory people, 
Jews and Christians, Yet this is the only Bible 
that reveals the affairs of angels and the part they 
play, and brings before us *‘ a heaven worth living 
for.” We are not told how the book was writ- 
ten, and the author assures us that this point is of 
no consequence, especially, since, to use his own 
felicitous terms, the book ‘‘ blows nobody’s 
horn.” However this may be, those who are 
curious in such matters will very likely want a copy, 
and such persons will do well to secure one at once, 
as the volume may become rare, inasmuch as it 
will find more uses than one, This work contains 
something adapted to all tastes, and is illustrated 
with many curious and wonderful pictures, The 
book ‘‘ Saphah,’’ for instance, goes into the earliest 
kind of early American Cartography, and puts 
even the Ptolemies to the blush, showing, as it 
does, the lost continent of ‘* Pan,” lying between 
Australia and North America ; while “ Es daugh- 
ter of Jehovih”’ shows (p. 759) that Cotton Mather 
was a worshipper of the “false Kriste,” who 
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persecuted the Quakers; giving a letter that will 
appear new to the most learned student of the 
literature of the Mathers, and which, in fact, does 
not even appear in Dr. Moore’s “Slavery in 
Massachusetts.” Mather in this letter, addressed 
to John Higginson, advises that William Penn, 
sailing in the Welcome, be apprehended on 
his way to Pennsylvania, ‘‘as near ye coast of 
Codd as may be,” and sold with his ‘‘ungodly 
crew” at the Barbadoes, ‘‘ where slaves fetch 
good prices in rumme and sugar.” The date of 
the letter is 1682, but this is of little consequence 
in connection with a ‘* New Bible” that ‘* blows 
nobody’s horn,’’ except in so far as it renders the 


matter more interesting. The volume, however, 
must here be turned over to the collector of 
Americana, who will find it a notable production. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES ON FRANCE IN THE XVIIITH CEN- 
TuURY. By LEwIs ROSENTHAL. Second edition, 
revised. 12 mo, pp. 302. New York: HENRY 
Hott & Co. 1882. 


The purpose of Mr. Rosenthal’s monograph is 
to consider the relations of France and the 
United States between 1776 and 1794, and to de- 
termine what influence the young Republic exerted 
during those years, first, on the subjects of the 
old monarchy, then, on the citizens of a new 
commonwealth, 

The author outlines, in his opening chapter, 
France and America as they stood on the eve of 
the American Revolution. He next considers 
the alliance and traces the influence it exerted 
upon France. 

With great erudition he proceeds to show, in 
his third chapter, that this influence had not spent 
itself after the war, but was still a living power 
up to the convocation of the States-General. 

The chapters ‘* America in the Constituent As- 
sembly,” ‘‘America and Public Opinion,’’ ‘‘Amer- 
ica, the Gironde and the Montagne,” demonstrate 
how American influence, powerful in the early, 
constructive stages of the French Revolution, be- 
came less and less potent with the advance of the 
doctrines of Robespierre and the Convention. 

Franklin, Jefferson, Lafayette, and Paine appear 
as central figures in the book; and about them 
are grouped the events of history. These men 
were to the French of the eighteenth century 
representative American advocates. How their 
words and deeds became the talk of Paris and the 
Provinces, has never before been brought out so 
clearly as in this work. 

The author of this work was, we understand, 
connected in an unofficial capacity with General 
Noyes, U. S. Minister to France. He evidently 
made good use of his time and opportunities while 
in the French capital. Pamphlets, State papers, 
journals, songs, correspondence, memoirs, all 
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these have been employed to shed light upon the 
theme. Mr. Rosenthal has ferreted out a great 
mass of material which was hidden away in libraries 
and archives, and presented it in an admirable 
style. The notes are full, and the general plan 
of the work is well.conceived. Paine might have 
been treated more at length, and new facts in re- 
gard to Joel Barlow would have been acceptable ; 
but, as it remains, Mr. Rosenthal has produced a 
valuable. monograph, which will be consulted by 
every one who wishes to obtain a thorough ac- 
quaintance with a very interesting period of Amer- 
ican history. 


WASHINGTON-IRVINE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. The Official Letters which passed he- 
tween Washington and Bhrig.-Gen, William 
Irvine, and between Irvine and others, concern- 
ing Military Affairs in the West from 1781 to 
1783. Arranged and annotated with an intro- 
duction containing an outline of events occurring 
previously in the Trans-Alleghany Country, 
Illustrated. By C. W. BUTTERFIELD, author 
of ‘*Crawford’s Campaign against Sandusky,” 
‘* History of the Discovery of the Northwest 
by John Nicolet,” and other works. $vo, pp. 
430. Davip ATwoop. Madison, Wis.: 1882. 


The author has chronologically arranged and 
carefully annotated the letters which passed be- 
tween Washington and Brigadier-General William 
Irvine, while the latter was in command of Fort 
Pitt, Pittsburg. This correspondence, which is 
mostly official, is of special interest, inasmuch as it 
is wholly confined to events transpiring at the most 
critical period of our national existence, and is a 
valuable addition to our Revolutionary history. 
The book contains, in addition to the letters of 
the two Generals previously named, many which 
passed during the same years between Irvine and 
a number of other army officers on public business, 
and between him and several military command- 
ers, and United States, State, and county officials 
—the whole correspondence consisting of more 
than two hundred and fifty letters, to which have 
been added a large number of illustrative notes. 
There is an Introduction, giving an outline his- 
tory of the country west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains from the beginning of the Revolution to the 
commencement of the before-mentioned corre- 
spondence, and containing a Biographical Sketch 
of General Irvine, derived from the most authentic 
and reliable sources. The work contains a steel 
portrait of Washington from a Stuart picture, and 
one of General Irvine, from a painting of B. Otis, 
after one by Robert Edge Pine. With some 
caution Mr, Butterfield, who is well known as the 
author of ‘*Crawford’s Campaign,” has revised 
various phrases that occurred in the original letters, 
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and tells us that in cases where words are omitted, 
on account of the pain that they might give the 
living, he has indicated the fact by stars. The 
author has made a valuable contribution to our 
Washingtoniana, 


THE HISTORY OF WASHINGTON COUN- 
TY IN THE VERMONT HISTORICAL GAZET- 
TEER: including a County Chapter, and the 
Local Histories of the Towns Montepelier, Cap- 
ital of the State, East Montepelier, Barre, 
Berlin, Cabot, Calais, Fayston, Marshfield, 
Middlesex, Moretown, Northfield, Plainfield, 
Roxbury, Waitsfield, Warren, Waterbury, 
Woodbury, and Worcester, by Native and Re- 
sident Historians. Collated and published by 
ABBY MARIA HEMENWAY, 8vo, pp. 932. 
Montpelier, Vt.: Vermont Watchman and 
State Fournal Press, 1882. 


This ample volume forms the fourth of the 
series of Vermont County Histories, projected 
about twenty years ago by Miss Hemenway. It 
is perhaps the largest literary undertaking ever 
conducted by a woman in this country. It is one 
that requires business talents combined with the 
ability to handle historical questions; and these, 


it seems fair to say, are united in Miss Hemen- 
way, who has pursued her great task with fidelity 
and zeal, having summoned to her aid the best 


assistants to be found in the State. In fact she 
anticipated by many years the recent movement 
in favor of co-operative historical authorship. 
Works like these, in time, will render it possible 
to write, first, the history of each State, and then 
the history of the United States, A description 
of this volume would not be possible within a 
limited space, as it covers individual and family 
history, and includes many of those valuable de- 
tails usually found in a gazetteer, together with 
specimens of the compositions of native writers 
who at least have obtained local celebrity. The 
town histories have been written by residents, 
and in some cases a board composed of leading 
men selected the materials and the writer. No 
other State has had its history written with so 
much minuteness and fulness of details, including 
those relating to churches, schools, colleges, 
clergymen, lawyers, doctors, politicians,and states- 
men. The work, therefore, is of great value, not 
only to the people of Vermont, but to collectors 
at large, who know the worth of such painstaking 
labor as that bestowed upon this undertaking, 
which desertes, the highest degree of encourage- 
ment on the part of all lovers of American his- 
tory. The volume contains a large number of 
portraits, 
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WHO WROTE IT? An Index to the Author- 
ship of the more Noted Works in Ancient 
and Modern Literature. By WILLIAM A, 
WHEELER, Edited by Charles G. Wheeler. 
4to, pp. 174. Boston: LEE & SHEPARD. 
1882, 


A portion of this was printed before the death 
of the author, so well known by his ** Dictionary 
of the Noted Names of Fiction,’’ and who per- 
fectly understood the difficulty attending the task 
the so modestly essayed. His purpose was to 
furnish a handy-book for ascertaining or verifying 
the authorship of famous poems, plays, essays, 
noveis, romances, philosophical and literary trea- 
tises. The design is not exhaustive, and hence 
while we find ‘“‘ New England Primer,” there is 
no notice of Morton’s ‘* New English Canaan.” 
Any number of cases of this kind could be pointed 
out, but we prefer to emphasize the fact that the 
book forms a desideratum, as well for the histori- 
cal student as for the general reader, 


FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS, A Hand-book of 
Miscellaneous Information, including the names 
of Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, 
Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the ‘Like. 
Begun (but left unfinished) by WILLIAM A. 
WHEELER. Completed and edited by CHARLES 
G. WHEELER. $vo, pp. 583. Boston: JAMES 
R. Oscoop & CoMPANY. 1882. 


This more ambitious volume was designed as a 
companion to the ‘Dictionary of the Noted 
Names of Fiction.” It was left by its projector 
in an advanced condition. The work is one 
called for, inasmuch as the press teems with al- 
lusions, by writers who have become familiar, by 
travel and research, with things both in the old 
world and new that are very poorly known by 
the majority of readers, The volume is compiled 
with excellent taste and judgment and forms a very 
charming half-hour book, though in many cases 
better references might be given, as, for instance, 
** Mount St. Michael” (p. 337). Also, while the 
various hills in and around Boston are mentioned, 
there is no reference to Mount Benedict, nor to 
Prospect and Winter Hills, Inconnection with the 
*¢ Maid of the Mist,” weare told that she was run 
through the rapids to escape the sheriff, quoting 
Trollope. But Holley, in his ** Falls of Niagara” 
(p. 89), says that the run was made for another 
purpose. We do not, however, expect any book 
of this kind to be perfect. Inaccuracies and omis- 
sions are inevitable, and Mr. Wheeler’s book is to 
be judged by its many excellences, and not by its 
defects, 
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FAITH VICTORIOUS: BEING AN AC- 
COUNT OF THE LIFE AND LABORS, AND OF 
THE TIMES OF THE VENERABLE DR. JOHANN 
EBEL, late Archdeacon of the Old Town 
Church of K6nigsberg, in Piussia. Drawn 
from Authentic Sources, By J. I. MOMBERT, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 318. New York: ANSON 
D. F. RANDOLPH & Co. 1882. 


William Hepworth Dixon, in his book on 
‘‘ Spiritual Wives,” has introduced Dr. Ebel to 
those who, unwittingly, may have wasted their 
time over the former’s pages, which, so far as they 
relate to Ebel, were disposed of in the Bzd/io- 
thica Sacra for October, 1869. The subject is 
touched upon again in the present deeply inter- 
esting volume, the chief title of which is mislead- 
ing, though the work is one of peculiar value, 
and should be read, if for no other reason than 
that it will correct the many false impressions 
entertained by Americans respecting religious 
and ecclesiastical life among the Germans, and 
give us a better appreciation of the character of 
much of the human material that is now being 
brought to this country, and which in the future 
is to enter into such important uses in connection 
with American history. 


PAINE GENEALOGY, IPSWICH BRANCH. 
Including a Brief History of the Norman Race 
(to which all Families of ** Paine’’ belong), from 
its Origin until the Conquest, and the Crusade 
in which Hugh de Payen served. By ALBERT 
W. Payne, Bangor, Maine. 8vo, pp. 184. 
Printed by O. F. KNowLes & ComPANy. 
1881. 


This unique and valuable work is quite com- 
prehensive in some respects, beginning as it does 
with Aryan traditions, and embracing about five 
hundred years of history in which the Paines or 
Payens figured, at last reaching the Paines of Ips- 
wich, who form a distinct branch. The author 
has worked with diligence and zeal. He gives an 
account of early manufacturing enterprise in New 
England, and of the iron works at Lynn and 
Braintree, with many items of information re- 
specting the early settlement of the Colonies in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New York, and 
concerning the Salem witchcraft excitement. Also 
biographical and obituary notices of individual 
members of the family add interest to the work. 
The origin, history, and meaning of the family pat- 
ronymic ‘‘ Paine’’ are given, with an engraving 
of the family coat-of-arms, and its interpreta- 
tion, 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY. Proceedings of 
the Maine Historical Society, February 27, 
1882. 12mo, pp. 171. Portland: Hoyt, 
Focc & DoNHAM. 1882. 


This tasty volume contains among other pieces 
the address of the Hon, W. G. Barrows, Mr. 
Baxter’s poem, ‘‘ Laus Laureati,” Mr, Elwell’s 
** Portland of Longfellow’s Youth,’’ and Talbot’s 
‘Genius of Longfellow,” all delivered February 
27, 1882. These are supplemented by the ‘In 
Memoriam ” services of May 25th. This volume 
shows that Maine knows how to value and honor 
her distinguished sons, and forms a substantial 
contribution to the literature of the subject. The 
volume contains a fine steel portrait. 


JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE 
INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATEs. 
Quarterly. Governor’s Island, N. Y., 1882. 
Vol. III., No. 11. 

This valuable magazine contains the Prize Es- 
say for the year, on ‘** The Improvements in the 
Art of War during the last Twenty Years,” by 
Lieut.-Colonei H. M. Lazeile; ‘Electric Tele- 
graph in Warfare,” by Lieutenant F. C. Crugan; 
** The Command of the Army,” by Generals Frye 
and Wayne; together with other valuable mat- 
ter, The Yournal is handsomely frinted, ably 
conducted, and richly deserves attention and 


support. 


HOME-LIFE IN THE BIBLE. By HEN- 
RIETTA LEE PALMER, author of ‘* The Strat- 
ford Gallery.” Edited by John Williamson 
Palmer, Two hundred and twenty illustrations, 
8vo, pp. 428. Boston: JAMES R. OsGoop 
& CoMPANY, 1882. 

This historic and archzological work is valuable 
and attractive, giving much information culled 
from varied sources, and being well worthy of a 
place on the library shelf. 


JEWISH NATURE WORSHIP. THE 
WORSHIP OF THE RECIPROCAL PRINCIPLES 
IN NATURE AMONG THE ANCIENT HEBREWS, 
By J. P. MACLEAN, 16mo, pp. 22. Cincin- 
nati: ROBERT CLARKE & Co. 1882. 





ERRATA—In September number, last year (vol. 
Vill, p. 621), ninth line from top, the word 
‘*imported” should be imparted. The words 
**It is,” beginning the twenty-first line from top 
of p. 622, Vill, should be /s 7¢, with an interro- 
gation point at end of sentence. H. H. H. 
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